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“THE SONG OF THE TRAMP.” 
By JOSEPH WHITTAKER. 

Slouch, slouch, trudge, trudge, 

Dragging one foot after the other; 
Each stone seeming to owe me a grudge, 

Each hill seeming to owe me another. 
Ishuffie along the weary miles, 

A vagabond, driven from place to place ; 
Mocked by the sun’s expansive smiles, 

And the rain that spits in my dirty face. 


A weather-worn, lazy, worthless scamp, 
Pebble and dust and filth and sludge 

Dispute the way with a homeless tramp, 
With his slouch, trudge, slouch, trudge. 


An outcast, alien whelp of night, 
Men give me what to a dog they dare not, 
A curse and a kick—the dog would bite, 


If I beg for work I am turned away 
With a dirty sneer at my dirty plight; 
With the wind for dinner I tramp all day 
And under the hedges I sleep all night. 





In winter the casual ward or gaol ; 
Men menageries, in whose cages 
The lowest types in the social scale 
Are labelled “the product of all the ages.” 


Buta tramp—for a tramp, ha, ha, they care not. 
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In summer the road and the fresh free air; 
Sweet, but its breath is not so sweet, 
And the flowers and the fields are not so fair 
Toa man with never enough to eat. 
Iam the man that man has made; 
A unit, leprous and isolated. 
And man, of his Frankenstein afraid, 
Disowns the abortion, hounded, hated, 
Without a Past or a Future, I, 
Without a hope, or a home, or friend, 
Or even a God in the empty sky, 
Tramp down the road till I reach the end. 
Iam, and I tramp, that is all I know; 
I can not think what I may be here for, 
On a rotten boat with the stream I go, 
And the deep sea bed Is the port I steer for, 
With Society’s wreckage and refuse vile 
The stream is full, but the stream is fast; 
Yet the banks at the mouth grow all the while, 
And the lordly fleet may be sunk at last, 
With flying flags and a jovial crew, 
And a heigh and a ho the pleasure boats go; 
But the filth and the wreckage is aye in view, 
And the banks at the mighty mud mouth grow. 





The British official publication entitled the Labor 
Gazette reports that in the 137 trade unions making re- 
turns to the labor department, with an aggregate mem- 
be ership of 525,865, thirteen thousand and seventy-five (or 
2-5 per cent.) were repurted as unemployed at the end of 
Ape il. 

The French official publication entitled the Bulletin 
de I’ Uttice du Travail reports that in the 660 trade unions 
of wage workers making returns to the department of 
labor, with an aggregate membership of 109,150, seven 
(7-0) per cent. were reported as unemployed on March 15. 





Mr. C. W. Bowerman, of the London Society of Com- 
positors, and Mr. James Sexton, of the National Union 
of Dock Laborers of Great Britain and Ireland, will 
arrive in this country about June 24, and will deliver 
lectures at different industrial centres. Central bodies 
desirous of having either or both of these gentlemen de- 
liver addresses, may do so by writing to Henry Abrams, 
Secretary Central Labor Union, 14 Hudson st., Boston, 
Mass. 
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AMERICAN LABOR FEDERATION—ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS, 
By HuGH McGREGOR. 


The study of the origin and progress of the 
trade union in North America shows us that 
the local union consisting of the bread winners 
of the several families engaged in a certain in- 
dustry and located in a certain city was origi- 
nally the sole form of trade union organization. 
Considered in the aggregate, these unions in- 
cluded many thousands of workers, but owing 
to their isolated condition working class asso- 
ciation was yet too narrow—too narrow to suc- 
cessfully resist the oppressive power of the 
employing class, and too narrow to insure 
adequate mutual insurance against the evil of 
working class existence. The narrowness of 
these primitive unions corresponded in a meas- 
ure to the restricted concentration of capital, 
which then prevailed. But the continuous de- 
cline of slavery and the consequent increase of 
free immigration, the great improvements in 
the means of communication and the resultant 
rapid settlement of vast tracts of fertile land 
soon opened wider markets, stimulated produc- 
tion on a larger scale, and created the necessity 
for similar aggregations of capital. This indus- 
trial expansion, however, was paralleled by a 
like expansion of the trade union idea, which, 
as a natural consequence, resulted not only in 
the formation of unions of the unions that had 
previously arisen, but also in the systematic 
organization of new local unions of the several 
trades in places where none had before existed. 
The beneficial effects resulting from the forma- 
tion of these unions of unions—or national 
unions, as they are now generally called—soon 
generated a desire for a more perfect unity, 
which would enable all workers to concentrate 
their efforts for certain given purposes. Such 
advanced unity, however, was not destined to 
be established until repeated failures had dem- 
onstrated the impossibility of effecting any such 
aggregation on other than trade union lines. 

All who have had any considerable experience 
in trade union matters recognize that the most 
formidable obstacle in the path of working class 
unity is the belief—so sedulously instilled into 
credulous workers by middle-class journalists 
and politicians—that social questions can be 
settled by political means. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the first attempt at trade union 
federation, which was made by a delegate body 
known as the National Labor Union, only re- 
sulted in the nomination of a certain candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States, and the 
mmediate collapse of that body, after a brief 


existence lasting from 1866 to 1872. It would be 
useless to attempt to enumerate the many or. 
ganizations, both secret and open, which during 
the next few years attempted to “fill the long. 
felt want,’ that flourished for a time and then 
passed into oblivion. Of none of these societies 
can it be truly said that they enlisted any ap. 
preciable working class support except in the 
case of the Knights of Labor, a secret society 
which had its origin in a Philadelphia loca] 
union of clothing cutters toward the close of 
the year 1869. But from its very inception, this 
organization placed itself at variance with the 
autonomist traditions of the open trade unions, 
and although its membership increased during 
a few years with phenomenal rapidity, this vari- 
ance ever grew stronger with time, until, at 
length, under the double pressure exerted by 
the employers from without, and the encroach- 
ment of the knights from within, the trade 
unions were impelled to take immediate action. 
The result of the action thus taken was the 
establishment of the permanent Federation 
which has steadily grown, until it now includes 
more than two-thirds of the whole of the orgs 
nized forces of labor. 

The first session of the body now known as 
the American Federation of Labor was called 
to order in Turner Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., on 
November 15, 1881. Ninety-six regularly cre 
dentialed delegates, representing ninety-five 
labor organizations with an estimated aggre 
gate membership of 262,000 workers, were 
present; and John Jarrett, President of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, was called to the chair. A declara 
tion of principles was adopted to the effect that 
“a struggle is going on in the nations of the 
civilized world between the oppressors and the 
oppressed of all countries; a struggle between 
capital and labor which grows in intensity from 
year to year, and will work disastrous result 
to the toiling millions if they are not combined 
for mutual protection and benefit.’’ The ob 
jects of the Federation were, therefore, de 
clared to be the encouragement and formation 
of local, city, national and international trade 
unions, and to secure legislation favorable t 
the interests of the industrial classes. A nut 
ber of resolutions favoring reform of industrial 
conditions were adopted during the session, two 
of which were shortly afterwards enacted into 
law ; one of these was a law requiring the estab 
lishment of a national bureau of labor statistics, 
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and the other was a law forbidding the importa- 
tion of contract laborers. 

The second session, held in Cleveland, O., 
was marked by the election of Samuel Gompers, 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, as 
permanent President, and the endorsement of 
a communication from P. J. McGuire, of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, which proclaimed 
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classes as workers, and not as politicians. It 
makes the qualities of a man as a worker the 
only test of fitness, and sets up no political or 
religious testof membership. It strives for the 
unification of all labor, not by straining at an 
enforced union of diverse thought, and widely 
separate methods ; not by prescribing a uniform 
plan of organization, regardless of their exper- 

















JAMES O’CONNELL, 
GENERAL PRESIDENT MACHINISTS’ UNION. MEMBER OF BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 


the supremacy of industrial over political ques- 
tions, and more precisely defined the true scope 
of the political action of the Federation. That 
document stated, in part, as follows: 

“We favor this Federation because it is the 
most natural assimilative form of bringing the 
trade and labor unions together. It preserves 
the industrial autonomy and distinctive charac- 
ter of each trade and labor union, and, without 
doing violence to their faith or traditions, 
blends them all in one harmonious whole—a 
‘federation of trade and labor unions.’ Such 
& body looks to the organization of the working 


ience or interests; not by antagonizing or 
destroying existing organizations, but by pre- 
serving all that is integral or good in them and 
by widening their scope so that each, without 
destroying their individual character, may act 
together in all that concerns them.” 

New York city was the seat of the third ses- 
sion, in which was reported the several un- 
successful efforts that had been made by the 
Federation to establish a modus vivendi with 
the Knights of Labor. 

Chicago was the place selected for the fourth 
session. It was decided to inaugurate a general 
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agitation in favor of an 8-hour workday, which 
attempt proved successful in the case of the 
cigarmakers and the German printers. The 
cabinetmakers compromised on nine hours and 
the carpenters succeeded in gaining eight hours 
in seven cities, and nine hours in eighty-four 
cities. 

The next year the fifth session was held in 
Washington, D. C., under somewhat depressing 
auspices, resulting from the continued en- 
croachment of the Knights of Labor upon the 
trade union system, in pursuance of their policy 
of organizing rejected, suspended and expelled 
members and of imitating the trademarks and 
labels of the legitimate trade unions. 

The sixth session was rendered memorable 
by the coalesence of the national unions of 
ironmolders, printers, granite cutters, furniture- 
workers, miners, tailors, bakers, barbers, metal- 
workers, carpenters and cigarmakers, which, 
with several local and city central unions, 
brought a force of 316,469 workers into line. It 
was at this session that the present title of the 
Federation was adopted, and since that time its 
career has .been one uninterrupted advance 
toward working class unity, as is shown by the 
following tabulated statement : 
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representative bodies are classified as central 
laber unions and as State branches. 

Federal labor unions are societies consisting 
of wage earners working at different trades, 
These unions are only established in localities 
where there are not enough workers engaged 
at the several trades to form separate unions of 
such trades. 

Independent local unions are also bodies di- 
rectly affiliated tothe Federation, and are com- 
posed of members working at the same trade; 
but the independence of such unions is only 
recognized while there are as yet too few unions 
of a certain trade to permit the formation of a 
national union of that trade. 

National or international unions are com- 
posed of a number of local unions, ranging 
from less than a score to many hundreds of such 
bodies, whose members all belong to the same 
trade. 

Central labor unions are representative bodies 
composed of delegates from each local union in 
a certain city, and are formed to secure combined 
union action within the limits of that city and 
its immediate vicinity. 

State branches are representative bodies con- 
sisting of delegates from the local unions and 


Date and Place of the Sessions, the Number of Delegates and Organizations Represented, and the 
Financial Condition of the American Federation of Labor. 





| |Number| 
When held | Where held Dele- | Natl. 
| gates | Trade 

present 

_| | 

1881, Nov. 15-18 | Pittsburg, Pa..... 96 | 10 
1882, Nov. 21-24 | Cleveland, O..... 19 | v1 
1883, Aug. 21-24 | New York, N. Y. 27 | 7 
1884, Oct. 7-10 | Chicago, IIl........ 25 8 
1885, Dec. 8-11 | Washing’n,D.C. | 18 | 
1886, Dec. 8-12 | Columbus, O.....| 42 | 13 
1887, Dec. 13-17 | Baltimore, Md... | 58 | 23 
1888, Dec. 11-15 | St. Louis, Mo..... | 51 | 20 
1889, Dec. 10-14 | Boston, Mass..... | 74 26 
1890, Dec. 8-13 | Detroit, Mich... | 103 | 7 
1891, Dec. 14-19 | Birm’gham, Ala. | 70 | 25 
1892, Dec. 12-17 | Philad’Iphia,Pa. | 89 | 30 
1893, Dec. 11-19 | Chicago, IIl........ | 95 | 38 
1894, Dec. 10-18 | Denver, Colo..... | 77 | 30 
1895, Dec. 9-17 | New York, N.Y. | 96 | 34 
1896, Dec. 14-21 | Cincinnati, O.....| 117 | 38 
1897, Dec. 13-21 | Nashville,Tenn. | 97 | 42 
1898, Dec. 12-20 | KansasCity,Mo. | 135 | 47 

1899, Dec. 11-20 | Detroit, 


Mich... | 189 | 65 


The American Federation of Labor is com- 
posed of constituent and representative bodies; 
in the former category is included federal 
labor unions, independent local unions, national 
unions and international unions, while the 





| Number of Organizations 


Financial Statement 


Represented 
: ‘ty |f ,| Frat. | ‘ 
a ~a Ge nit. i — Receipts oY? 
Unions Unions|Unions ches |ijong , 
ae. a Saree $174 95 $136 20 
sites i ae eee 125 00 262 25 
8 5 B fexscvans 690 19 352 32 
6 | 4 BR hv 357 42 543 20 
ere J ee eer 584 03 450 58 
6 | _ i eae eee 474 11 510 63 
5 | 10 S hssawen 1,939 82 2,074 39 
5 | 8 a 4,512 55 3,933 67 
13 | 13; 2 6,838 40 » 6,578 33 
41 13 eee 23,849 74 21,070 57 
13 13 ee 17,702 36 13,190 07 
24 12 Cesena 17,834 51 18,324 69 
18 15 S . hese 20,864 62 21,383 36 
12 11 a eee 15,346 43 17,302 08 
2a 2s 2 oe 13,751 75 15,612 42 
35 15 3 1 16,290 18 15,452 95 
12 16 4 1 18,639 92 19,113 83 
40 18 3 2 18,894 15 19,197 17 
65 31 5 2 36,757 13 30,599 22 


centrai labor unions existing in a certain state 
or province. They meet annually in convel 
tion, and aim to form public opinion and to it- 
fluence legislation favorable to the workers ia 
general and organized labor in particular. 
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Regarding the relative strength of these cat- 
egories, it appears that the national unions 
furnish nearly three-fourths of the whole mem- 
bership. The independent local unions are lim- 
ited in number as a consequence of being 
speedily merged into national unions, while the 
federal unions contribute little more than two 
and one-half per cent to the grand total. The list 


The supreme power of the Federation is 
vested in its convention, to the annual sessions 
of which each national or general union is en- 
titled to send one or more delegates accord- 
ing to its strength, and these delegates have 
one vote for each hundred members they rep- 
resent. Independent local unions and federal 
unions are entitled to one delegate, regardless 





D. DOUGLAS WILSON, 


EDITOR MACHINISTS’ JOURNAL. 


of its affiliated unions as published by the Fed- 
eration, shows that the number of national 
unions ranged under its banner now amount to 
72; but it may not be as well known that these 
general unions, having more or less complete 
jurisdiction over as many different trades and 
callings, embrace nearly 7,000 subordinate 
unions, with an aggregate membership exceed- 
ing half of a million. The list referred to also 
enumerates |867 independent local and federal 
unions, 163 central unions and 12 state branches, 
Which add a force swelling the grand total to 
nearly 700,000 members. 


MEMBER OF BOARD OF ARBITRATION. 


of the number of their members. City cen- 
tral and State bodies are entitled to one dele- 
gate, having but one single vote. 

The revenue of the federation is derived 
mainly from a tax levied on each union at the 
rate of one-third of one cent per month from 
each member in good standing of national 
unions, of five cents per month from each mem- 
ber of independent local and federal unions, and 
of a fixed tax of $2.50 per quarter from each 
city and State body. The Executive Council 
also has power to levy assessments on all affili- 
ated unions, to sustain unions engaged in 
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industrial conflicts ; the levies not to exceed one 
cent per member per week, and for not more 
than ten weeks in each year. 

The officers of the Federation, who also act 
as the Executive Council, are elected at each 
session of the convention, and consist of a 
president, six vice-presidents, a secretary and 
a treasurer. The president and secretary de- 
vote their whole time to the Federation and 
receive a fixed annual salary of $2,100 and 
$1,800 respectively ; the treasurer also receives a 
salary of $100 a year for his services, while the 
vice-presidents are paid $3.50 per day, with 
traveling and hotel expenses when attending 
council meetings. 

There is probably no one fact more clearly in- 
dicating the increasing stability of the trade 
union movement than the fact that the President, 
Samuel Gompers, has been successively elected, 
with the exception of one term, to the office he 
now holds, since 1882; while the present First 
Vice-President, P. J. McGuire, has continued in 
office, notwithstanding his repeated declina- 
tions of the honor, since his first election in 
1886. 

It is not without reason that the members of 
this vast Federation have been inspired with 
confidence in the ability and devotion of their 
officers. All ofthese latter are working chiefs of 
the most successful national unions, and as such 
have proven their capacity before being pro- 
moted to their present positions. It should be 
remembered that it was the Council of the Fed- 
eration, acting in conjunction with the chiefs 
of the Railway Brotherhoods, which refused in 
the face of immense pressure to participate in 
the great strike on the railroads centering in 
Chicago, in 1894, and thus averted a bloody and 
disastrous conflict with the military forces of 
the United States. It was this same Council 
that in refusing to affiliate the Central Federa- 
tion of New York, with its 59 local unions and 
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some 18,000 members, because it included a 
branch of the Socialist Labor Party, struck the 
keynote of resistance against the dangerous de. 
lusion that the emancipation of the working 
class can be achieved by placing in the hands of 
shallow politicians the business enterprises now 
conducted by private persons. And it was the 
same Council whose policy, after an envenomed 
conflict of five years’ duration, was vindicated 
in open convention by a decisive vote of 1,796 
against 214, and the programme of the common 
ownership of all the means of production and 
distribution was declared alien to the trade 
union movement. 

By the systematic pursuit of a policy as above 
illustrated, the Federation has demonstrated 
to the world that the spirit of the trade union is 
essentially conservative, and that in the measure 
of its conservation, it has become the most 
valuable agent of social progress. This isa 
truth only grasped by the most capable minds, 
and it is the recognition of this truth, and its 
practical application in the industrial world, 
that has enabled the Federation to transform 
the old-time trade union forces and tactics into 
a disciplined army, only engaging in industrial 
war when diplomacy has utterly failed. More 
conservative than the most conservative, and 
more radical than the most radical, of all those 
who speak or act in the name of social reforma- 
tion, the Federation recognizes that employers 
and employes, those who conceive and direct, 
equally with those who execute, are indispens- 
able agents in modern industrial enterprises. 
But while it asserts that this division of func- 
tion is inevitable, it also contends that the 
employer is simply the custodian of a certain 
portion of the social funds, and, as such, is 
morally bound to administer the capita! in his 
keeping with all due consideration for the wel- 
fare of those workers who co-operate with him 
in the reproduction and increase of that wealth. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, May 8, 1900. May Day passed off 
with the utmost success. Although it was on 
an ordinary workday—a Tuesday, and more 
than a short railway journey was necessary 
for reaching the Crystal Palace, nearly four- 
teen thousand people turned up—sufficient to 
make the new venture both a financial and 
moral success. Proceedings began early. At 
12 there was an old English maypole dance 
by children in gala attire and throughout the 


day was one busy succession of interesting 
items, concluding with a firework display at 
night. This latter was something out of the 
ordinary, as Walter Crane, an artist, friend and 
colleague of William Morris, who must need 
no introduction to American workers, had de- 
signed a set piece illustrative of the world 
unity of labor which burned a beautiful and 
brilliant message from a great framework somé 
hundreds of feet long. 
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Meetings were held along the terrace in the 
afternoon—six simultaneously—addressed by 
Tom Mann, Ben Tillet, Pete Curran, Richard 
Bell, Margaret Bondfield, and others. In the 
evening a massed meeting was held in the great 
central transept at which George Barnes and 
others spoke. Other incidents during a long 
and enjoyable day were a performance of 
George Bernard Shaw’s radical play ** Widow- 
ers’ Houses,’”’ variety and labor concerts, pro- 
cessions, banner competitions, legitimate and 
comic sports and dancing. 

The Scottish people make splendid trade 
unionists and they deserved the bright, beauti- 
fal weather which attended their fourth national 
trade union convention at Edinburgh last week. 
Seventy-two unions with 110,000 members were 
represented by 110 delegates, who included four 
women. Very many able speeches were deliv- 
ered and the efforts to promote some unity 
between co-operators, trade unionists and social- 
ists was commended. Formidable resolutions 
were down for discussion and were attacked 
heroically. These dealt with such political 
questions as payment of members of Parlia- 
ment and second ballot, and such social ones 
as the housing question and the irregularity of 
season trades. 

In passing, a well-meant but unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to settle a difference between 
two local rival organizations in the tailoring 
trade. 

That we have old conspiracy laws which read 
injuriously upon trade unions will be a revela- 
tion to some of those British people who are so 
angry about the oppressive Boer. The fact re- 
mains that the Edinburgh congress called for 
the total abolition of the conspiracy laws, and 
the resolution was supported by counsellor 
Cronin and several other Scottish labor men 
who have been unjustly imprisoned under these 
laws. 

That excellent movement organized as the 
General Federation of Trade Unions continues to 
make good progress. Eight district committees 
have now been appointed to lighten the head- 
office work, and the personnel of these com- 
mittees is composed of well tried trade unionists, 
many ‘of them being permanent officials of 
national unions. It hasbeen decided at the gen- 
eral council meeting lately held at Birmingham 
that the General Federation of Trade Unions 
shall not interfere in any political questions— 
& wise step, in view of the formation of the 
purely political United Labor party of which 
I wrote a few months ago. Fifty-five national 
unions are now affiliated with the General Fed- 
eration, giving it a membership of 379,842. The 
cash balance to the credit of the organization, 


on March 31, was close upon fifteen thousand 
pounds sterling. 

A hastily arranged trade union conference 
has been held in London to consider the new 
factory and workshops’ bill. Over 250,000 
workers were represented, and their delegates 
roundly condemned the measure as retrograde 
and bad in every sense. Either a sweeping 
amendment of the disliked clauses or a total 
rejection of the bill were demanded. I un- 
derstand that the bill has since been with- 
drawn. 

A movement is on foot to better the condition 
of public bartenders. They woik 102 hours 
per week and propose to demand, should their 
proposition toward organization succeed, a 
12-hour day, increased wages and better food. 
Barmen (as we call them) are every where here 
laboring under very similar conditions, but all 
efforts to organize them hitherto have been 
fruitless. They are a harder nut to crack than 
even the ordinary retail clerk. 

Nineteen years ago a section of the pottery 
workers around Sheffield were reduced in 
wages a penny in the shilling during a period 
of dull trade. Longsuffering and patient they 
saw boom after boom pass by and did not ask 
for a return of the deducted penny until a few 
weeksago. Then they struck forit. Indignant 
at the endless rapacity of the men the em- 
ployers all around united, with the result that 
a fortnight ago a wholesale lockout through the 
whole pottery trade was ordered and 20,000 
men and women are workless. 

James Macdonald’s scheme for a trade union 
of trade union general secretaries is meeting 
with much approval. Sixty secretaries have 
approved the idea, including Geo. Barnes, Will 
Thorne and Richard Bell, who head respectively 
the Amalgamated Engineers, the Gas Workers 
and General Laborers, and the Amalgamated 
Railway Servants—three of the biggest unions 
in the world. Macdonald is secretary of the 
secretaries for the time being. 

In Scotland the building trade is in a very 
bad condition and decreases of wages are fre- 
quent. In London a crises nearly came to a 
head, but by diplomatic handling trouble was 
averted and the men received half the advance 
they requested—a penny per hour. 

The shamefully inadequate wages paid to 
laborers in British arsenals, government dock- 
yards, are well known, and all the blustering 
patriotism in the world can not make nineteen 
shillings a week a living wage fora hard worked 
man, Three hundred workers at Woolwich 
dockyard were driven to strike by semi-starva- 
tion a week or two ago and they have been 
notified that their places are now filled up. 
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JUDGE FREEDMAN’S NOTORIOUS INJUNC- 
TION. 

The injunction issued by Judge Freed- 
man of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York has now become notorious 
throughout the country. In order to un- 
derstand the causes of the strike which the 
manufacturers intended to crush, and in 
which unworthy cause Judge Freedman 
gave his aid, it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to a few primary conditions and facts. 

The Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America was organized in 1864, It was 
comparatively prosperous until 1873, when 
an industrial panic occurred and the con- 
dition of the workers in that craft constantly 
deteriorated. The frightful tenement house 
sweat-shop system of labor was in full oper- 
ation. Later on, during that crises, the 
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organization realized the necessity that if 
the trade interests were to be protected, 
it would not only be required to consider 
immediate trade protection, but also to in- 
corporate a system of benefits to be paid to 
the members in case of illness, unemploy- 
ment, traveling in quest of work as well as 
in cases of strike or lockout, and for life 
insurance. The organization recently is- 
sued its financial report for the fiscal year 
closing June 1, 1900, and it shows that in the 
past twenty years the sum of $4,450,462.53 
has been paid in benefits, nine-tenths of 
which have been for benefits other than 
strikes and lockouts, thus demonstrating 
the provident character of the organization 
as well as its ability to defend, protect and 
promote the interests of the members of 
the craft. Indeed, during the past few 
years, owing to the large fund accumulated 
and the spirit of solidarity obtaining in the 
trade, wages and conditions have generally 
improved without the necessity of great 
strikes. 

In spite of the very best efforts of the or- 
ganization, several manufacturers in New 
York forced such conditions and low wages 
upon their employes that in March last, in 
one establishment, that of Kerbs, Wer- 
theim & Schiffer, 2,400 employes, only 
400 of whom were union members, in sheer 
desperation struck work. The Cigar Manu- 
facturers’ Association inaugurated a sym- 
pathetic lockout in order to prevent their 
employes from financially contributing to- 
ward the support of the Kerbs, Wertheim 
& Schiffer strikers. Among the manu 
facturers was the firm of Levy Bros. & 
Co., which obtained the famous injunction 
referred to. In order that the terms of the 
injunction may be readily understood, we 
quote a few of the salient features as fol- 
lows : 

In the language of Judge Freedman’s decree 
the strikers are restrained from ‘interfering 
with, annoying, accosting, threatening, way- 
laying and following the plaintiffs and their 
employes and from loitering around, picketing, 
patroling and standing in and about the street 
and sidewalk in front of the premises, and the 
STREETS AND AVENUES ADJACENT THERETO, and 
from loitering at, or near, picketing, patroling, 
way laying the plaintiffs and their employes and 
persons seeking employment of the plaintiffs, 
on the streets and sidewalks in front of, adja- 
cent thereto, and at the houses of the plain 
tiffs, their employes and workers, and from 
doing any act or thing, the commission of which 
has the tendency or effect of molesting the 
plaintiffs and their employes in the quiet and 
peacefal enjoyment of their business and their 
coming or going therefrom. 

“Farther, pending a determination of this 
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action the defendants were restrained from 
‘paying any persons any sum of money for 
picketing, patroling and loitering about the 
plaintiffs’ premises, and from any interference 
with, annoyance, threats and insults to the 
plaintiffs and their employes and workers and 
persons seeking work in plaintiffs’ factory, 
whether in the streets or on the sidewalks adja- 
cent to the said factory orin any other place, and 
from PAYING OR OFFERING OR PROMISING TO 
PAY TO ANY FORMER EMPLOYE OF THE PLAIN- 
TIFFS ANY SUM OF MONEY FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF INDUCING SUCH PERSON OR PERSONS TO RE- 
FUSE TO ENTER PLAINTIFFS’ EMPLOYMENT AND 
FROM PAYING OR PROMISING TO PAY TO ANY 
FORMER EMPLOYE OF THE PLAINTIFFS ANY SUM 
OF MONEY for the purpose of continuing or- 
ganized, concerted and combined action on the 
part of said former employes of plaintiffs, with 
the object and purpose of interfering with and 
reventing the plaintiffs from carrying on their 
usiness.’ ”’ 


Thus it will be seen that this injunction 
not only prohibits workmen from exercising 
their lawful right of picketing, a right 
judicially determined by the highest court 
in the State of New York, but it also en- 
joins the organization and its officers from 
contributing financially to the support of 
the cigarmakers who have been on strike 
and locked out. In fact, quite a number 
of the strikers have been members of the 
organization for a long term of years. They 
have contributed the payment of their dues 
to the organization for just such as well as 
other emergencies; and now this modern 
Jeffries seeks by an injunction to prevent 
the members of a lawful organization from 
obtaining that which is their own, and seeks 
to restrain all from contributing financial 
aid in order to appease the pangs of hunger 
which the striking and locked out cigar- 
makers would suffer through the machina- 
tions of the manufacturers’ brutality. 

As already stated, picketing, as under- 
stood and carried on by organized labor, is 
not coercion, intimidation, or violence ; on 
the contrary, picketing is in this manner : 
One or two men walk the public highways 
near the factories in which the dispute ex- 
ists. The instructions are to avoid loitering, 
to peacefully and respectfully request any 
one unacquainted with the points in con- 
troversy to seek employment elsewhere, and 
thus not to take the places of the striking 
and locked out employes. This species of 
peaceful picketing has time and again been 
declared legal in several States, and partic- 
ularly so inthe State of New York. There 


was no thought of violence; in fact, there 
has been no violence; and its absence, to- 
gether with the splendid spirit of unity, 
has done more than all else to arouse the 
bitter antagonism of the employers. 


We have time and again called attention 
to the fact that injunctions in labor disputes 
are far different in their nature than in 
other cases. When an injunction is issued 
in a strike prohibiting workmen from doing 
those things they have a legal right to do, 
the strike must necessarily be lost. It is 
often stated by our opponents that a suit in 
damages then can be brought; but, when a 
strike is disrupted through an injunction 
unfairly obtained and issued, the injury is 
so far reaching and complete as can never 
be assessable in a case for damages. 

In truth, if the terms of the injunction 
were complied with, the injury inflicted 
would be irreparable. What, then, was 
the proper course to pursue under these 
circumstances? Is it reasonable that we 
should permit every strike to be lost 
through compliance with an injunction re- 
gardless of its terms, regardless of whether 
the points have all been determined by the 
highest court of the State, and right guar- 
anteed? Is it not a fact that an injunction 
of this character could then be obtained in 
every contest between workmen and em- 
ployers? Every strike would be lost be- 
yong hope; every effort on the part of 
labor to secure redress through organized 
and lawful methods would be frustrated, 
and the toilers would go down into the 
deepest abyss of misery and despair. 

What, then, was open to the Cigar- 
makers’ Union and their friends? Obey 
the injunction? Have the strike lost, the 
lockout successfully enforced, the workers 
starved into submission, and then without 
courage enough or manhood enough left 
among them to call their souls their own, 
much less to bring suit against the em- 
ployers ; or to advise non-compliance with 
the injunction and to refuse compliance 
with it ourselves, and thereby, if necessary, 
to compel a test of the matter involved, the 
men giving that advice being willing them- 
selves to undergo whatever sacrifices or 
privations which such advice and action 
might entail? This, the officers of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union have 
done ; and as one of them we are proud of 
having refused to comply with Judge 
Freedman’s injunction and placed ourselves 
within the jurisdiction of the court in or- 
der that, if necessary, a test of the case 
could be made in our own personality. 

We have witnessed within recent years 
attempts made by those opposed to the 
workers’ efforts to improve their condition, 
to substitute court-made law for the ab- 
sence of laws enacted by the Congress 
or legislatures. Organized labor is now 
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engaged in an effort to secure a modification 
of the law of injunction restricting the 
powers of courts issuing writs in trade dis- 
putes with employers. 

We claim no exemption or immunity 
from the laws, should any member of or- 
ganized labor be guilty of an offense or a 
crime; but we insist upon exercising our 
lawful rights without let or hindrance by a 
judge whose actions justify the belief that 
he regards himself as superior to the law 
as enunciated by the highest court in his 
State. 

Since our open and avowed action in re- 
gard to Judge Freedman’s injunction, we 
have been assailed from several quarters, 
particularly from that portion of the public 
press which always places the dollar above 
the man, ‘‘vested interests”? against hu- 
manity, and whose judgment is warped by 
the sheening compensation received from 
concentrated wealth. 

Threats have been made that our action 
may result in our ‘‘retirement for a period 
to asecluded spot to think out the problems 
of labor and government.’’ Surely, these 
threats are as entirely gratuitous as they are 
appreciated. Men long ago—men whose 
memories are revered—declared that they 
preferred death to slavery. We love our lib- 
erty, and imprisonment would, to say the 
least, be very disagreeable; but there are 
some things that are even less desirable than 
imprisonment. Among them is the loss of 
one’s self respect, and assent to the loss of 
inherent and lawful constitutional rights. 
Liberty is a misnomer when men can not 
associate for the purpose of lawful redress 
of grievances, and to secure amelioration in 
their condition, relief from the burdens 
which bear them down. 

There was a time when workmen were 
denied the right of leaving their employers 
to seek work elsewhere; when they were 
part of the soil, owned by their employers, 
and any attempt to leave was regarded 
as the escape of a slave—brought back, 
imprisoned, branded and gibbeted. Not 
many years ago, when workmen coun- 
seled with each other for the purpose of 
securing a reduction in their hours of daily 
toil or an increase in their wages, it was 
held to be a conspiracy, punishable by im- 
prisonment. Through the efforts of organ- 
ized labor, enlightened public sentiment 
has changed all this, until today the right 
to unite for material, moral, and social 
improvement on the part of the workers is 
accepted by all. 

There is no doubt 


in the minds of 


observers and thinkers that the right of in- 
junction, as applied to labor disputes, at no 
distant day will be relegated among the 
relics of antiquated, cruel and unjust no- 
tions in jurisprudence. 

At this time the cigarmakers of New 
York are taking the forefront in the battle, 
To accomplish this is part of the work of 
the men engaged in our movement and our 
great cause ; and neither cajolery nor threats 
of condign punishment will swerve us from 
our purpose. 


LABOR AND EQUAL RIGHTS. 

Several recent occurrences have revived 
the old and exploded charge that labor 
organizations are incompatible with the 
maintenance of equality of rights and of 
liberty. Do not the unionists demand 
preference over the non-unionists, and do 
they not, by insisting upon recognition and 
the exclusive employment of organized 
workmen, deprive others of a right toa 
livelihood? These questions are asked di- 
rectly or by implication by every opponent 
of unionism, and the superficial consider 
them serious if not unanswerable. Yet 
they betray ignorance of the very principle 


of equal rights which they profess to in- 
voke, ignorance of the nature of the indus- 
trial system which is upheld as the highest 


product of our civilization. Unionism, 
with all that it involves, is based on equal- 
ity of rights and of liberty. What organ- 
ized labor does, capital has done constantly 
since the establishment of competitive in- 
dustry and the ‘‘free’’ market. 

Let us take a concrete and striking illus- 
tration. The capitalistic press, the alleged 
champion of American justice and consti- 
tutional liberty, has commended a “‘ vigor- 
ous protest’? issued by the New York 
and New Jersey Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association against the policy of the ma- 
chinists’ union. The protest may be vigor- 
ous in terms, but it is wretched in its logic. 
The union demanded an agreement on the 
part of the manufacturers to employ no 
machinists in the future who did not sat- 
isfy its requirements. In other words, the 
union demanded the discharge of certain 
men with whom it was not willing its mem- 
bers should work and exacted a promise 
that none obnoxious to it should be em- 
ployed in the future. 

This, according to the press, was an out- 
rageous, tyrannical, un-American proposal. 
They say that the non-union machinists 
had the same right to earn their living 
anyone; that this is a free country, and 
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therefore men must be allowed to make 
agreements regarding services and wages 
unrestricted and unmolested, and the laws 
and institutions of the country were main- 
tained to protect this freedom of contract. 
They wind up by declaring that they refuse 
to enter into a conspiracy with union men 
“to violate the laws of our country by de- 
priving free American citizens of the right 
to work for whom they choose.”’ 

The argument has a plausible air, but it 
is wholly fallacious. It overlooks one-half 
of the truth. It forgets the rights and free- 
dom of the unionists. What about their 
right to make contracts unrestricted? 
What about their right to earn a livelihood 
on their own terms ? 

The right of workingmen to organize is 
admitted. 

Their right to say what wages they will 
work for is admitted. 

Their right tostrike for any reason which 
they deem sufficient is also recognized by 
the law and by publie opinion. 

With these admissions as the premise, 
does not the conclusion follow that organ- 
ized workmen have the right to refuse to 
work with non-union workmen? Such re- 
fusal is an exercise of their own right of 
contract, and it can not be a violation of 
the right of anybody else. 

The employer’s right to contract is not 
restricted, except in so far as all successful 
competition is a restriction upon the un- 
successful. Competitive industry is a 
species of warfare, as all jurists and econo- 
mists perceive. The organized laborers 
compete with the unorganized, and if 
“collective bargaining ’’ gives them an ad- 
vantage, the advantage is entirely legiti- 
mate. Collective bargaining would not be 
resorted to if it did not confer an advantage 
in the labor movement. The employers 
are free—in a legal and moral sense, of 
course—to choose between the organized 
and the unorganized. If he prefers the for- 
mer for economic reasons, because they are 
more efficient and productive, the latter 
have no grievance either against him or 
against the workmen chosen. This is the 
meaning of the free market. There is no 
“eouspiracy,’’? no denial of rights and no 
violation of freedom. ‘There is free bar- 
gaining and the success of the more intelli- 
gent, efficient and stronger. 

The organization of labor is simply an 
economic method of insuring success in the 
struggle for existence. The workmen who 

© not organize take their chances, and if 
they fail, because of their inferiority, they 
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simply pay the economic penalty of their 
weakness. Their right to earn a living is 
not taken away from them, but when the 
supply of labor is greater than the demand, 
some of the laborers must remain idle, and 
unfortunate as the result is, the fault is 
often neither with the employers nor with 
the workmen whose services are purchased. 
Merchants compete for custom, exactly as 
workmen compete for employment, and in- 
variably with the same results, success yoes 
to the more intelligent and stronger, brought 
about by combination. Merchants sell at 
such prices as they think it safe to demand. 
Workmen have the same right to set the 
prices and conditions of their labor, and 
one of these conditions sometimes is that 
unorganized laborers shall not be employed 
alongside of them. They havea right to en- 
force the condition, and if they are strong 
enough to enforce it, they reap the benefits 
of organization and collective bargaining. 

Those who denounce them, denounce the 
present industrial system, though they are 
not logical enough to see it. The only alter- 
native to a free market is state regulation 
of wages and conditions of labor. This 
alternative the capitalistic editors certainly 
do not want. They claim to believe in free 
competition and free contract, and they 
assert that we have this freedom today 
(which is a false assertion, by the way). 
Yet when organized labor acts upon the 
principle of free contract and fixes the 
terms of its employment these pseudo 
advocates of freedom accuse it of conspi- 
racy and of un-American, outrageous prac- 
tices. And such a farrago of sophistry and 
nonsense as the ‘‘vigorous protest’’ of the 
false advocates of the manufacturers above 
referred to they praise as a sound and tell- 
ing appeal to first principles. 

How the penny-a-liners of the press must 
have gnashed their teeth in chagrin and 
impotent rage when it was learned that 
the officers of both the workmen’s and 
employer’s organizations of the machinist 
trades agreed to the conditions above con- 
tended for, but also for an increase in wage 
and a gradual reduction in the hours of 
labor. Thus not only the logic of the con- 
tention but also the logic of events abide, 
as they must inevitably abide, with the 
workers. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 


meetings once a month, in their usual 
meeting halls, and invite non-union men 
and the public to attend and help forward 
the establishment of the 8-hour workday. 
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THE EFFECTS OF AN 8HOUR WORKDAY. 


BPerias the hearings before the Committee on Labor 
of the House of Representatives on the Eight-hour bill, 
an attorney for the opponents quoted a resolution passed 
by the Detroit Convention regarding the hours of labor, 
with the object of showing the conflict between the dec- 
laration of the convention and the advocates of the bill, 
when the following extempore statement was made by 
President Gom pers: 

There is no inconsistency in the state- 
ment made by the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and myself. As 
Judge McCammon so significantly says, I 
have appeared time and again before the 
Senate and House Committees. Whenever I 
have had an opportunity to present this 
question involving the reduction of the 
hours of daily labor, I have urged its adop- 
tion ; and inasmuch as the philosophic con- 
sideration of this question is under 
discussion, I trust I may have an opportu- 
nity now to state the proposition, and I 
shall try as succinctly as possible to do so. 

If you have a man working eight hours 
under ordinary circumstances and working 
without machinery, and you have him 
work nine hours a day, the chances are 
that there will be very little change in the 
production of his labor. It is likely that 
he may produce more in nine hours than 
he will in eight, except that the hour addi- 
tional leisure which he has daily may give 
him better opportunities for recuperation. 
He may recuperate faster and better, his 
mind will be clearer, his physique stronger, 
and thereby he will be better able to enter 
into the following day’s work, and the work 
of the days following, than he would if he 
had to work nine hours. 

But in our day, hand labor is a very in- 
finitesimal part of modern industry. There 


has never been a reduction in the hours of 


labor of the working people but it has 
been followed by the introduction of a new 


machine, a new tool and the appliance of 


a new and swifter propelling force. The 
reduction of the hours of labor of working 
people has therefore been one of the great- 
est incentives to the greater introduction 
of machinery, and a division and sub- 
division of labor, and the introduction and 
application of new propelling forces, mak- 
ing the productivity of the laborer under 
the shorter workday greater than it was 
under the previous long-hour day. And 
no matter wherever a reduction in the 
hours of labor has taken place, it has inva- 
riably been followed by the introduction of 
such new machinery and a newer propel- 
ling force. 

But apart from that; every reduction in 
the hours of labor increases the opportu- 
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nities of the workingman for improved 
conditions, improvement of himself, im. 
provement of his wife, improvement of his 
children, his home, his surroundings. He 
has larger wants, he has greater desires, a 
resultant of his larger leisure. And these 
wants and these desires finally become de- 
mands. 

The luxury of yesterday becomes under 
the shorter workday the necessity of life to- 
day ; and the necessities of life must always 
be granted to the workingman, if you want 
him to work. 

Therefore, to increase leisure and thereby 
increase the opportunities for a larger mental 
vision, larger opportunities for the use and 
consumption of the things which labor can 
produce, gives to industry a new impetus 
it can receive in no other way. It is the 
co-relation between the producer and the 
consumer, the producing power and the 
consuming power of the wageworker, and 
in the same measure that you give the 
larger opportunities for the consumption of 
goods, in the same measure do you give 
that greater impetus to industry. 

I look to the proposition of labor to re- 
duce the daily hours of toil of the working 
people of our country as the greatest prop- 
osition that has ever been offered to the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
employers of the United States, calculated 
to be of more benefit for the whole people 
of our country, calculated to be the greatest 
safety for the perpetuation of republican 
institutions, agreater safety for the progress, 
the success of the people of our country, 
of attaining a position greater and grander 
and more successful in industry, in com- 
merce, in intelligence, in humanity, in civ- 
ilization, than all the other propositions 
that have been submitted to this or any 
other previous Congress of the United States. 

It may appear presumptuous to make 
such a statement. It simply means then 
that I may be mistaken ; but I am willing 
to contend for this proposition with any 
gentleman. I confess it to you with regret 
rather than pride that I have not had a 
technical collegiate education, and that as 
a factory boy I was forced to work when! 
was little more than ten years of age ; and, 
though I may know a few things that some 
others may not, whatever I do know has 
been forced upon me perhaps more than 
the opportunities for learning ; and for that 
reason I regret that there is much that 
could be presented and presented perhaps 
in a better form, to command your attention 
and to commend itself to your judgment; 
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but upon this question involving the 8-hour 
workday, so certain am I that I am right, 
that it can not be successfully controverted, 
that I am willing to do my level best as a 
man and as a citizen to urge it upon every 
Senator and every Congressman with whom 
I come in contact ; with every employer or 
workman, with every judge, with every 
secretary, with every attorney, with every 
man, I sing the same old song and tell the 
same old story, because it is the same old 
wrong, and it is for the same old right that 
I am contending, and that wrong which 
sooner or later must be abolished, and that 
right which sooner or later must be 
achieved. 


AMERICAN AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAR- 
TER REVOKED. 


At the Detroit Convention the validity 
or bona fide character of the American 
Agents’ Association was questioned. The 
credential of the delegate of that organi- 
zation, Mr. C. H. Sidener, was in the 
hands of the Committee on Credentials and 
Mr. Sidener was not present. He was com- 
municated with by wire, but assumed igno- 
rance of the purpose for which he was 
requested to appear at the convention. The 
convention took action which appears later 
on herein, instructing the Executive Coun- 
cil to revoke the charter of the American 
Agents’ Association, if the statements made 
at the cenvention were founded upon fact. 

It is not necessary now to state the per- 
sonal or official misconduct alleged against 
the officers, but simply to enquire whether 
the American Agents’ Association contained 
a sufficient number of bona fide local unions 
(at least seven) to maintain the charter as 
a national organization. 

The Executive Council selected a com- 
mittee consisting of Frank Morrison, An- 
drew Furuseth and Samuel Gompers, to 
conduct an investigation, and Mr. C. H. 
Sidener appeared before this committee. 
The committee, after taking voluminous 
testimony and making a thorough investi- 
gation of the books of the organization, 
reported its findings to the meeting of the 
Executive Council. The Executive Council, 
after mature consideration, resolved that 
the instructions of the convention should 
be fully complied with, and the charter of 
the American Agents’ Association be re- 
voked. On April 4 a letter was issued 
to Mr. Sidener revoking the charter and 
calling for its return. In reply to this 
Mr. Sidener requested reasons and explana- 


tions for the course pursued, to which the 
following letter was a reply : 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, } 
Wasu., D. C., April 20, 1900. 
Mr. C. H. SIDENER, 
8. E. Cor. Madison & Fifth Sts. 
Covington, Ky. 

DEAR Sir: Your favor of the 17th inst. at 
hand and contents noted. It seems to me that 
the statements contained in your letter should 
be taken seriatim and answered. 

The information regarding the action of the 
Executive Council upon the matter referred to 
it by the Detroit Convention was duly con- 
sidered by the committee before which you 
appeared, was reported upon to the Executive 
Council, action thereon taken, and the matter 
given out together with other business tran- 
sacted by the Executive Council. There was 
no official information given to any one prior 
to that given to you upon the subject. 

The Detroit Convention having had a pro- 
test lodged against your admission as a dele- 
gate, wired you to be present. You failed to 
put in an appearance, notwithstanding the 
urgent telegraphic messages forwarded to you. 
A special committee having been appoin by 
the convention to consider the subject of the 
standing of your organization, reported back to 
the convention as follows : 

‘Your special committee appointed on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Oreden- 
tials, to investigate and report on the Ameri- 
can Agents’ Association, would respectfally 
report as follows: After a fair and impartial re- 
view of a considerable amount of evidence, 
documentary and oral, your committee deems 
it advisable for the welfare and best interests 
of the American Federation of Labor, and or- 
ganized labor, to recommend that the charter 
of affiliation. now in existence, be annulled and 
revoked, and to recommend that all firms and 
business concerns now on the unfair list of the 
American Federation of Labor, by request of 
the organization in question, be removed from 
said unfair list; and we further recommend 
that the credentials of the American Agente’ 
Association be referred back to the Committee 
on Credentials.”’ 

You will observe that the report distinctly 
says that after a fair and impartial review of 
the entire matter, that the best interests of the 
American Federation of Labor and organized 
labor demand that the charter of affiliation 
now in existence of your organization be re- 
voked. Upon motion, this matter was referred 
to the Executive Council to be acted upon 
within thirty days after adjournment. In view 
of circumstances of which you are aware, longer 
time was granted you. You appeared before 
a subcommittee appointed by the Executive 
Council, consisting of Mr. Frank Morrison, Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, and myself. In reply to 
questions you stated that you knew the nature 
of the complaint that was lodged against you 
and your organization at the convention, and 
it was for that reason that you did not putin ~* 
an appearance at Detroit, thus disproving the 
statement you previously made that you were 
unaware of the nature of the complaint that 
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+ pending against you and your organiza- 
on. 

While here you gave the names and addresses 
of secretaries of locals of the American Agents’ 
Association. We wrote letters to the addresses 
of the parties you gave us, and in only three 
instances obtained replies. We wrote to the 
secretaries of central labor bodies and trades 
assemblies in the cities and towns referred to, 
asking them to make investigation as to the 
existence of local unions of the American 
Agents’ Association and elicited replies from 
all, but in only three instances was it possible 
to affirmatively state that there are bona fide 
locals of the American Agents’ Association 
existing. 

You admitted to the subcommittee that there 
was no system of bookkeeping in either the 
offiice of yourself or the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Agents’ Association by which there was a 
check upon, or a guarantee of, the accuracy of 
either the financial accounts or the bona fide 
membership of the American Agents’ Associa- 
tion; that the conventions, so called, which 
were held of your organization, were made up 
of parties who were largely unknown to you 
whether they were members or not, or whether 
they represented any organization or not; that 
the entire membership you claimed of bona fide 
locals which you asserted existed, but of which 
we can find no evidence of real existence, 
amounted to 950; but, by the investigation 
conducted as above stated, the total member- 
ship of the bona fide locals of the American 
Agents’ Association did not number more 
than 121. 

In looking over the book which you forwarded 
here, it was found that it bore evidence that 
all the entries were written about the same 
time; that is, about the same date, and written 
for the purpose of deceiving the American 
Federation of Labor as to the membership and 
standing. The book bears no evidence that it 
is an account of the American Agents’ Associa- 
tion. There are 100 pages in the book, and 
of these about six-sevenths are blank, and these 
blank pages occur between numbers, written 
in as if these numbers were locals of the Ameri- 
can Agents’ Association. Even in that book 
you claim to have 15 locals, some of them, ac- 
cording to the showing, containing but four 
members. The leaves in the book are nearly 
all loose. The entire book and account (if the 
term account is not a misnomer) show that 
there is nothing substantial or bona fide in the 
existence or the conduct of the affairs of the 
so-called American Agents’ Association. 

Upon the above causes, apart from personal 
conduct of the affairs of the so-called American 
Agents’ Association, the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor revoked the 
charter of the American Agents’ Association, 
and we wish you to understand that in arriv- 
ing at this conclusion the Executive Council 
wholly disregarded the charges of official and 

rsonal misconduct brought forward at the 
Detroit Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and subsequent thereto. 

Replying to your question I would say that 
the locals heretofore affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Agents’ Association, if applying for a 
charter to the American Federation of Labor, 
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will be granted the same without the payment 
of regular charter fee, provided such local ig 
bona fide. 

Inasmuch as the American Agents’ Associa- 
tion is demonstrated to have no bona fide exist- 
ence, a local can not become affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor while holding, 
or pretending to hold, affiliation to a non- 
existent body. 

Unless bona fide locals of agents become 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor they will undoubtedly be refused admis- 
sion to the central bodies affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The action of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor is always sub- 
ject to appeal; but, inasmuch as the Execu- 
tive Council in this case acted by direction of 
the Detroit Convention and in exact compli- 
ance with instructions, the matter in question 
is undoubtedly closed so far as an appeal in 
this case is concerned. 

Whenever there shall be enough bona fide 
agents’ locals affiliated to the American Feder- 
ation of Labor there can not be any objection to 
the organization of a national union of agents, 
providing the same is done in a legitimate 
manner and in full conformity to the prin- 
ciples of the American Federation of Labor 
and in accordance with the best interests of 
labor. 

In the Muncie, Ind., Morning News of April 
9, 1900, a clipping of which has been forwarded 
to us by some interested party, we find that the 
action of the Executive Council in relation to 
the American Agents’ Association has been 
made a matter, not only of discussion, but of 
condemnation, and published in the press. In 
that clipping is a statement attributed to you 
in which you charge that the revocation of the 
charter was ‘‘a desire on the part of President 
Gompers to crush the American Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, and not to be the reason stated in Mr. 
Gompers’ letter.”” You are made to say, too, 
that you have 24 locals in good standing, when, 
as a matter of fact, you know that your book 
does not show this, nor did you claim this when 
you appeared before the subcommittee above 
referred to. However, it is 2 matter of gratifi- 
cation to be assured by you in your letter that 
you have no disposition to find fault with the 
Executive Council; that we ‘‘have probably 
done”? what we ‘considered just.” I would 
say that so far as I am either personally or 
officially concerned, you know, or ought to 
know, that I have Sell no feeling or prejudice 
in the matter, but have been entirely impartial; 
and, so far as the action of the Detroit Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor is 
concerned, I was physically incapacitated from 
participating in the proceedings of the Detroit 
Convention and only knew of the action in re- 
gard to the case of the American Agents’ Asso 
ciation from the record. 

As per your request, I forward to Milo 
H. Harris, Covington, Ky., by registered 
mail, the book which you forwarded to this 
office. 

You will best manifest your interest in the 
labor movement by a prompt compliance with 
the decision of the American Federation of 
Labor, and trust you will accept the decision 
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in the spirit of honesty and fairness with which 
it was rendered. 
Very respectfully yours. 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


It seems to us that the information con- 
tained above should be known to all affil- 
jated organizations and thus obviate the 
necessity of areply to each inquiry. The 
charter of the American Agents’ Associa- 
tion has been surrendered. All affiliated 
central bodies will act in accordance with 
the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor regarding the above. 


Textile Workers’ Convention. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Union of Textile Workers of America 
was held at Augusta, Ga., May 7, 8,and 9. It 
was well attended, there being 82 delegates 
present, representing local unions in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Northern States. The convention was 
called to order by President Prince W. Greene, 
of Phenix, Ala., and an address of welcome 
was delivered by Mayor C. A. Robbe, of Augusta, 
Ga. 

The annual report of President Greene was a 
review of the work done by the organization 
during the year, and showed that a large num- 
ber of new locals have been formed in that 
time. A number of recommendations were 
made, including some method of raising the 
capita tax, in order to provide for strike, death 
and disability benefits, the consolidating of all 
textile unions into one great international 
union, and other matters of importance. The 
secretary’s report showed that the organization 
had grown wonderfally, both in numbers and 
finances, during the past year. The reports 
made by the delegates were to the effect that 
the demand for organization throughout the 
Southern States is growing faster than the or- 
ganizers can get around, showing that the tex- 
tile workers are alive to their own interests. 

A resolution was adopted, favoring the con- 
solidation of all the textile workers’ unions in 
one international organization, to include the 
United States and Canada, and a committee, 
consisting of Peter Oulmann and John Morri- 
son was appointed to confer with like com- 
mittees of all other textile organizations to 
agree on ways and means of bringing about the 
proposed amalgamation. 

One of the most important matters which 
came before the convention was a resolution 
presented by John Morrison, of New York, pro- 
viding for a 10-hour day in all union factories 
in the textile industry. This resolution was 
passed, and was ordered to be put into effect 
as soon as possible. The textile workers, es- 
pecially in the cotton mills, have been compelled 
to work from 12 to 15 hours per day at low 
wages, and now have taken the initiative in 
securing a shorter workday. The resolution 
provides that the general secretary-treasurer 


make a request of all the manufacturers of tex- 
tile fabrics to concede to their employes the 
10-hour day, at the present average rate of 
wages. 

Perhaps one of the most unique spectacles 
ever witnessed at a labor convention in the 
Southern States was that of a manufacturer 
coming to the labor union, and requesting it to 
withhold judgment from him, and promising to 
right all the wrongs of his employes. This was 
the president and superintendent of the War- 
renville (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, whose 
employes had protested against a reduction of 
wages and an increase in the number of looms 
for each employe. The president of the com- 
pany guaranteed the convention that he would 
pay higher wages than any one else in his dis- 
trict, and would redress all wrongs. 

A strong resolution was passed condemning 
child labor in the South, which is interfering to 
a very great extent with the wages and employ- 
ment of adults, and recommending the passage 
of a law prohibiting children under 14 from 
working in any manufactnring establishment, 
mine, workshop or railroad. 

The executive board of the national union 
was authorized to levy an extra assessment in 
ease such should be necessary at any time to 
carry on the work of the organization. A reso- 
lution was passed, requesting the American 
Federation of Labor to endeavor to have an 
amendment to the Chinese Exclusion Act 
passed, making it exclude Japanese as well as 
Chinese. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Peter Oulmann, North 
Adams, Mass. Vice-President, James E. Mont- 
gomery, Jamestown, N. Y. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Prince W. Greene, Phenix, Ala. Executive 
Board, southern district, C. H. German, Lang- 
ley, 8. C.; J. D. Apple, Burlington, N. C. Cen- 
tral district, George Vigor, New York. New 
England district, D. J. Donohue, White Rock, 
R. I. Delegate to American Federation of La- 
bor convention, G. B. McCracken, Augusta, Ga. 
Organizers for North and South Carolina, C. P. 
Davis, High Point, N. C., and G. R. Webb, 
Langley, 8. C. 

The resolution committee submitted the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas, the great bane to labor in the 
South is child labor; 

Whereas, it is the duty of parents to see that 
their children be educated ; 

Whereas, a child has a natural right to expect 
an education ; 

Whereas, many of our mills ee many 
children who ought to be in the cradle; and 

Whereas, it is to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion and good government that a child-labor 
law be passed in the several legislatures ; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Union of Textile 
Workers of America, in convention assembled, 
that we declare in favor of a law that will pro- 
hibit children under the age of 14 working in 
any manufacturing establishment, mine, work- ° 
shop, railroad, etc. 

That we declare in favor of compulsory eda- 
cation along the line of the law as obtains in 
the State of Massachusetts. 











Ontario Visited. 


A series of splendid mass meetings were held 
by President Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, during the past month. On May 
1 there was a grand demonstration at London, 
Ont., and an immense gathering of over 10,000 
at the Rink, where stirring addresses were de- 
livered by President Gompers and President 
W. D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes. Resolutions were 
adopted to revive the “‘boycott”’ on the street 
railways of the city because of victimization. 
This “‘boycott’’ was most general last year, and 
relaxed during the winter. It is confidently 
believed that the companies will soon agree to 
terms of adjustment. 

On May 2 a very fair meeting was held at 
Hamilton, Ont., with quite a number of old- 
time trade unionists on the platform. 

On May 3a grand mass meeting was held at 
the great pavilion in Toronto, Ont., which Mr. 
Mahon and Mr. Gompers addressed with telling 
effect. At each of the meetings resolutions 
were unanimously passed tendering a hearty 
vote of thanks to the speakers. The general 
opinion obtains that the brief trip to the cities 
in Ontario will result in great advantage to 
the general trade union movement of the 
Dominion. E 

On May 4 conferences were held with Presi- 
dent Gompers and the striking workmen of the 
different trade unions at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
addresses delivered to them in their meetings, 
subsequent to which Vice-President O’Connell 
and the then general organizer, J. D. Pierce, 
gave efficient service with a view of adjusting 
the existing trade conflicts in that city. 

After returning to Washington and resuming 
work at the office, President Gompers was called 
to assist in a great labor demonstration in At- 
lantic City, N. J., and a grand mass meeting at 
the Auditorium Pier, held May 12. Addresses 
were made on that occasion by President Gom- 
pers and theeditors of the two local papers. At 
no time in the history of Atlantic City has there 
been any such spirit of solidarity manifested 
and improvement secured in the condition of 
the workers as has developed since the meeting 
referred to. From all quarters come reports of 
greater activity among the officers and in the 
rank and file of the whole trade union move- 
ment. 

The thorough organization of the wage work- 
ers in the trade unions of America is in fall 
swing. 


A Triumph for Voluntary Arbitration. 


The anxiety of the members of organized 
labor to know the result of the conference be- 
tween the officers of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and those of the National 
Metal Trades Association which adjourned May 
18, in New York City, is thoroughly appreciated 
by us, anda summary of what was accomplished 
is hereby hastily presented : 

National Recognition.—For the first time in 
the history of our association, we gain recogni- 
tion ; not only as far as our right as individuals 
to organize is concerned, but we have gained 
recognition as an organized body. In future 
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all grievances that may arise between members 
of the International Association of Machinists— 
either collectively or individually—and men. 
bers of the National Metal Trades Association 
shall be submitted to arbitration and adjadi- 
cated by a joint arbitration board. This posi- 
tion can be subscribed to by any man, or bod 
of men, as it is a principle gained that has 
caused many a bitter fight since our organifa- 
tion came into existence. We are now an or- 
ganized body, recognized as such with equal 
rights by a similar body of employing mannv- 
facturers. This is point number one gained by 
the conference. 

Limitation of Apprentices.—It would be im- 
possible to emphasize too much the importance 
of this subject to our organization. It goes to 
the root of a grievance that has been a menace 
to us as machinists, and one of our reasons for 
organization. The ratio of apprentices is now 
limited to the requirements of the Constitution 
of the International Association of Machinists. 
There may be one apprentice for each shop and 
not more than one for every five machinists, em- 

loyed in shops controlled by the National 
Metal Trades Association. This is a point that 
we had but meagre hope of winning, but which 
is now an accomplished fact. Of course, it 
must be distinctly understood that we shall not 
interfere in any way with the present number 
of apprentices; nor shall any more be put on 
until the number falls, either by lapse, or the 
expiration of existing contracts, to the consti- 
tutional ratio of the International Association of 
Machinists. This is point number two gained. 

Definition of a Machinist.—What constitutes a 
a machinist has been the cause of numberless 
disputes in all parts of the country, particu- 
larly in connection with what constitutes ma- 
chinists’ work, so that the acceptance of the 
definition as found in the Constitution of the 
International Association of Machinists is a 
concession of no small importance to our organ- 
ization. This is point number three gained. 

Nine-Hour Day.—A shorter workday has been 
the goal towards which organized labor has 
striven from time immemorial, and has never 
been gained in our craft before without the ac- 
companiment of disastrous strife. No shorten- 
ing of the workday has been conceded before 
through diplomatic action. It took this confer- 
ence to demonstrate that a shorter workday 
could be had without striking for it. The 9-hour 
day was only gained in England af-er a strike of 
nine months duration, with all its accompany- 
ing horrors; we gain it in 12 months and re 
main at work while we are waiting for it. Bat 
we have gained even better than that, for it was 
decreed at the conference that six months from 
the date of the signing of the agreement be- 
tween the two bodies 57 hours would constitute 
a week’s work, and that 12 months from the 
signing of the contract 54 hours would be 4 
week’s work. 

This is what has been accomplished in this 
direction and how the matter stands: Six 
months from date of agreement, that will be 
November 18, 1900, 57 hours will constitute 4 
week’s work in all shops controlled by the Ne 
tional Metal Trades Association. Beginning 
with May 18, 1901—that is, 12 months from date 
of agreement—the 9-hour day will come into 
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operation in the same shops. Thus does the 
International Association of Machinists win for 
its membership—and for those who have not 
yet identified themselves with us, as well—a 
9-hour day, without having recourse to any 
action that would antagonize, and by the 
peaceful methods of arbitration. Just think of 
the magnitude of this concession from the man- 
ufacturers, and call it point number four gained. 

Overtime.—The question of overtime, and the 
rates to be paid for it, has been a sore spot in 
many points within the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, and has 
never been successfully and definitely adjusted 
until now. A great many shops have in the 
past insisted upon paying nothing but straight 
time for overtime, and thus causing a contin- 
uous friction to exist and fomenting trouble 
with our members. This cause of strife is now 
eliminated from shops under National Metai 
Trades Association jurisdiction, for an agree- 
ment has been reached whereby our members 
will be paid for overtime as follows: All over- 
time up to 10 o’clock P. M., will be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-quarter time. From 
10 P. M. to 12 midnight, time and one-half, and 
after midnight and for Sundays and legal holi- 
days double time will be paid. In shops where 
rates higher than the above is paid no reduction 
will take place. This is a splendid concession 
that has been gained, and we may safely say 
point five in our favor. 

Advance in Wages at Paterson, N. J.—The 
question of an advancein wages at two points— 
Chicago and Paterson—came up before the ar- 
bitration board for adjudication, with the fol- 
lowing result : 

Whereas, It is the sense of this board, based 
upon the evidence placed before it, that the 
strike at Paterson was due to a misunderstand- 
ing as to the intent of the manufacturers re- 
garding an advance in wages; and 

Whereas, The members of the National Metal 
Trades Association, in Paterson, show that 
since the uniform advance in wages of 10 per 
cent. was requested, they have advanced their 
machinists to an average amount of about 7 
per cent. ; 

Now, be it resolved, That the decision of this 
board is that a 10 per cent. increase in wages be 
granted in Paterson over and above the rate 
prevailing December 19, 1899, at the time the 
request was made for the 10 per cent. advance 
in wages. This to apply only to the shors in 
which the strikes occurred that were members 
of the National Metal Trades Association. 

The above resolution explains exactly what 
was done and requires no comment. A 10 per 
cent. advance in wages was asked for, andit has 
been granted. So, mark this as point six that 
has been scored. 

We were not so fortunate in the case of Chi- 
cago, because, from the evidence submitted, it 
was found that the rates of wages paid in that 
City were relatively higher than those paid in 
other cities within a radius of 400 miles. This 
decision does not prevent the Chicago district 
from formulating a grievance on the subject of 
higher wages, and presenting it to the local 
manufacturers at any time in the future. 

Success of the Conference.—We frankly con- 
fess that when we went into this conference—it 


was in continuous session for eight days in the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York—we had no idea 
that we would be so successful as we were. 
The points gained, and their vital importance 
to our craft, can not be over-estimated. The 
magnitude of the principles of a 9-hour day and 
the limitation of apprentices can scarcely be 
realized without intense thought and study. 
Both propositions will mean in a very short 
time that thousands of opportunities to labor 
will be opened up to our craftsmen that do not 
now exist, with the assurance of an advance in 
wage prices that is inseparable from an increas- 
ed demand for labor. 

Conclusion.—The findings of the conference 
and the conclusions reached will be the policy 
of our organization as far as towards members 
of the National Metal Trades is concerned; in 
shops other than these, the same attitude will 
be assumed that has prevailed before; that is, 
where our members have a grievance it will 
take the same course that it has done formerly. 
It must be submitted and handled as our Con. 
stitution directs, and wherever an employer 
agrees to abide by the agreement. reached by 
the New York conference the case will be ad- 
justed in concordance therewith. 

The action of the conference does not in any 
way take away or abridge the right of any local 
lodge to take up the question of wages with the 
employers of their localities, and where any 
such question arises and satisfactory agreement 
can not be reached, the whole matter can be 
submitted to the joint board of arbitration for 
adjudication, both parties being bound to abide 
by the agreement reached. 

Fraternally yours, 
Jas. O'CONNELL, 
International President I. A. of M. 

D. DouGLAS WILSON, 

International Vice-President. 


What our Organizers are Doing 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES (MONTHLY REPORTS), 


Coal Miners.—General Secretary W. B. Wil- 
son, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
reports that the strike at Coal Creek, Tenn., for 
the reinstatement of four discharged men has 
resulted in a victory for the union. The strike 
lasted seven weeks, and involved 400 members. 
Strikes are pending in districts 14, 21 aud 16; 
the first two of these are in the Southwest, and 








last named in Maryland. The object of these 
strikes were increased wages, shorter hours and 
recognition of union, and involve 10,000 men. 

Brickmakers.—General Secretary James Fra- 
ser, of the National Brickmakers’ Alliance, re- 
ports an increase of 300 members during the 
past month and the formation of new unions in 
Litchfield, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo., and Terre 
Haute, Ind. A demand for a reduction of one 
hour in the length of the working day has been 
made at Zanesville,O. A demand for higher 
wages has been made in Bloomington, Ill. No 
agreement has been reached thus far. One 
hundred and ninety-six members are affected 
by these disputes. ‘The number of unemployed 
members is reported as about nine hundred. 

Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
National Union reports an increase in member- 
ship of 180 during the past month and the for- 
mation of unions in Memphis, Tenn.; Trenton, 
N. J.; San Antonio, Tex.; Spokane, Wash. 
Unions have lapsed in St. Paul, Minn., and Nor- 
walk, Conn. Demands for reduction in length 
of workday averaging one hour have been made 
in Buffalo, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; New York 
City; Duluth, Minn.; Galesburg, Ill.; Cleveland, 
O., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Successful demands 
for increased wages have been made in every 
one of the above named cities. He reports an 
expenditure of $100 on account of one death, 
and $45 on account of four sick members. Five 
hundred members are reported unemployed. 
He also reports that the use of the bread as 
well as the cracker label is fast gaining ground, 
thanks to the demand for it created by organ- 
ized labor. The miners’ organization in this 
regard deserves special mention. From Febru- 
ary 1 to May 1, 1900, 17,314,000 bread labels have 
been shipped through the general office to the 
local bakers’ unions. In the mining districts 
the union label on cracker boxes is universally 
demanded, 

Butchers. General Secretary Homer D. Call, 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of America, reports an increase of 300 
members and the formation of seven new 
unions in Leavenworth, Kans.; Hanover, Pa.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Omaha, Neb.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Little Falls and Olean, N. Y. 

Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports the formation of a new union in Dan- 
ville, Ill. That demands for more wages have 
been made in more than 20 cities since April 10, 
involving from 800 to 1,000 workmen, all of 
which demands have been won. Strikes are 
still pending in Spokane, Wash.; San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y., in 
which 29 members are interested. National 
union has expended $590 on account of eight 
deaths and has paid out $7,000 on account of 
strike benefits during the past month. 

Boilermakers.—General Secretary Wm. J. Gil- 
thorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, reports an increase of 
231 members and the formation of unions in 
Chillicothe, O.; Oswego, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dayton, O.; Olean, N. Y. and San Bernardina, 
Cal. One union has lapsed in Ogden, Utah. 
A successful demand for 10 per cent. increase in 
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wages and abolition of the black list has been 
made in Cincinnati. 

Carvers.—General Secretary Frank Detlef, of 
the International Wood Carvers’ Association, re. 
ports that a successful demand for a 10 per cent, 
increase in wages has been made in Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, Minn., and that the sum of 
$300 has been expended on account of two 
deaths. He reports 309 members out of work, 

Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union reports, an 
increase of 250 members during the past month, 
and the formation of new unions in Campbell 
Hill, [ll., and Providence, R. I. A demand for 
a 9 hour day has been made in New York City 
but no result has been yet reached. Demands 
for from 5 to 10 per cent. more wages have been 
made in Dubuque, Ia.; Springfield, Mo., and 
Kansas City. The demand has been successfal 
in Kansas City. A strike for the recognition 
of union has been won in Freeport, Pa., which, 
after three days, terminated in the signing of 
an agreement for one year. Strikes for in- 
creased wages are still pending in Springfield, 
Mo.; Dubuque, Ia.; Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Paul, 
Minn. and Chicago, Ill., and against reductions 
in wages at St. Louis, Mo., and Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. These strikes affect about 125 members. 


Broommakers. — General Secretary W. R. 
Boyer, of the International Broommakers’ 
Union, reports an increase of 50 members and 
the formation of a new union in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., during the past month. A_ successful 
demand for a reduction in the hours of labor 
from ten to nine per day has been made in 
Hamilton, O., and a demand for an increase of 
from 10 to 18 per cent. in wages has been suc- 
cessfully made in Paris, Ill., and Cincinnati, 0. 


Trunk and Bag Workers.—General Secretary 
Joseph H. Schiekel, of the Trunk and Bag 
Workers’ International Union, reports a gain 
of 300 members during the past month, a volun- 
tary increase of wages in Buffalo, N. Y., of 
about 15 per cent., and a slight increase with 

iecework in St. Louis, and that the union 
abel is now in use in Buffalo. 

Papermakers.—General Secretary George A. 
Godsoe, of the United Brotherhood of Paper: 
makers of America, reports the formation of 4 
new union in Mechanicsville, N. Y., and that 
an advance of 10 per cent. in wages has been 
made in Taylorsville, Ill., which demand has 
been conceded. 

Steam Engineers. — General Secretary S. L. 
Bennett, of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, reports the formation of new unions 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and St. Paul, Minn., during 
the past month. In Boston, Mass., a demand 
was made for an 8-hour day in the brewery, and, 
failing to reach a settlement, the men were 
called out on May 1. After being out two 
days, the Brewers’ Association signed an agre¢ 
ment conceding the 8-hour workday in all Bot 
ton breweries. In St. Louis the union has also 
been successful in reaching a settlement and 
obtaining contracts with the breweries. The 
local union of Belleville, Ill., has won its strike 
for the reinstatement of engineers who have 
been unjustly discharged. Duration of strike, 
one day. The Kansas City union has made 4 
demand ‘for the 8-hour day in breweries, and 
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has good chances of success, as most of the 
breweries have expressed a willingness to allow 
the same if made general in the trade. Re- 
ports from local unions indicate that conces- 
sions are being made in the way of increased 
pay and shorter hours without the necessity of 
resorting to extreme methods. 


Hoisting Engineers.—General Secretary T. E. 
Jenkins of the National Brotherhood of Coal 
Hoisting Engineers states ‘‘ I am glad to be able 
to report a rapid growth in our membership 
with excellant prospects for the future. We 
have the States of Illinois and Indiana thor- 
oughly organized and expect to start in Ohio in 
a short time. We met the coal operators of 
southern Indiana on April 23, and made a de- 
mand for the same wages as the engineers in 
the central and northern portions of the State 
receive, viz: $75 and $65 per month for first 
and second engineer respectively. This de- 
mand was refused and a strike was called which 
lasted from one to four days, and resulted in a 
victory. This was an advance of from 40 to 60 
per cent. over the wages heretofore paid in that 
district. About seventy-five men were benefited 
by the movement. 


Stationary Firemen.—General Secretary C. L. 
Shamp of the International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen reports an increase of 103 
members during the past month and the for- 
mation of new unions in Hutchinson, Kans. ; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Clinton, Ind.; Saginaw, 
Mich. and Fort Wayne, Ind. Demands for re- 
duction in the length of the workday from 
twelve to eight hours have been made in Fort 
Worth and Minneapolis ; and have been granted 
in both cities. Demands for higher wages have 
been made in Toledo, O.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Terre 
Haute, Ind. A gain of 40 cents a day has been 
made in Toledo, 35 cents per day in Buffalo, 
and 20 cents per day in Terre Haute. 


Longshoremen.—General Secretary Henry C. 
Barter, of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, reports that: The ninth annual 
convention of that union willbe held in Duluth, 
Minn., beginning Tuesday morning, July 10, 
1900. The call states : 

“Our conventions of late years have been 
well patronized. This fact has been observed 
by an organization with which we are thrown 
into daily contact, viz.: the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation. You well remember the indifference 
and defiance we encountered in endeavoring to 
ebtablish friendly relations with the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, and with what reluctance 
they met our advances. They did not believe 
that a common longshoreman had the least 
business tact about him. But thanks to the 
self-sacrificing efforts of pioneers of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, they have 
changed their minds, and, instead of shunning 
us, rather look for us, and are anxious to deal 
with us.”’ 


Clerks.—General Secretary Max Morris, of the 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Asso- 
ciation, reports the formation of eleven new lo- 
cals located at Vallejo, Cal.; Marinette, Wis.; 
Hillsboro, Tex.; Albia, Ia.; Austin, Tex.; St. 
Joseph. Mo.; Antigo, Wis.; Herrin, IIl.; Little 
Falls, N. Y.; Menominee, Mich.; and Adams, 


Mass. He reports the expenditure of $50 on 
account one death. 


Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan,of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
International Association, reports an increase 
of 551 members during the past month and the 
formation of new unions in Murphysboro, II1., 
by P. H. Strawhan ; San Antonio, Tex., by Chas. 
Dunbar ; Alton, Ill., by Rud Benz and Giles; 
Montreal, Que., by Geo. 8S. Warren ; Oklahoma, 
O. T., by C. E. Ballard ; and Sioux Falls, S. D., 
by the Hotel Employes’ General Office; and at 
St. Joseph, Mo,, by C. W. Krumm. One union 
has lapsed at Galveston, Tex., during the same 
period. Four hundred dollars has been paid by 
the local unions on account of eight deaths; the 
amount expended on account of six sick mem- 
bers averages about $300 per month in all locals 
combined. He further states “ our organization 
is making excellent progress, and if nothing 
happens to prevent, we expect to reach a ten- 
thousand membership mark before the Ist of 
January, 1901. American Federation of Labor 
organizers are doing great work for us, for 
which we are grateful. 


DISTRICT NO. 1.--EASTERN. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich.—Organizer Felix Callahan reports 
having organized unionsof painters and clerks, 
also a federal labor union, since last report. 


MAINE. 


Portland.—Organizer C. F. Stubbs reports the 
formation of a union of woodworkers and its 
connection with the national union of that 
trade, making five new unions which he has 
organized during the present year. The gran- 
ite cutters who struck in that city on March 1 
for eight hours and $3 a day have gained the 
8-hour workday, 35 cents per hour, being a gain 
of one hour and ten cents a day over the former 
scale. The hat finishers employed by Ayer, 
Houston & Co. struck on April 25 against the 
apprentice system carried on by that firm, and 
are still out, but will no doubt speedily win. 
The cigarmakers have gained an increase in 
their bill of prices of $1 per thousand and will 
soon have a separate charter for Portland. 
They are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Biddeford union. The journeymen barbers are 
pushing their union placard and gaining many 
new members. The carpenters’ union is taking 
in new members at every meeting, and will 
demand the 8-hour workday in a short time. 
The central labor union of that city has applied 
for a charter from the American Federation of 
Labor. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal.—Organizer Geo. 8S. Warren reports 
the’ formation of a union of bartenders, with 
46 members. The bakers’ union of that city has 
300 members in good standing, and four em- 
ployers are using the union label on bread. He 
states that he recently paid a visit to the city 
of Quebec and delivered a series of lectures in 
the French language, with the object of pushing ° 
the sale of union-made goods. e states that 
the labor movement is moving fast in lower 
Canada. 











VERMONT. 

Rutland.—General Organizer Clinton Simon- 
ton reports the formation of a union of marble 
cutters and polishers in that city, with every 
shop represented. He stated that there are 
about 6,000 marble workers in that section, and 
that there are good prospects for organizing 
them all. He states that the condition of the 
marble workers of Vermont is pitiable, and 
that many men of that trade have declared to 
him that they had not seen one dollar in money 
for ten years. Senator Proctor owns the town, 
called by his name, the stores, rents, and help- 
less wageworkers as well. He has secured 
the names of a sufficient number to form a 
federal labor union in Burlington, and the 
journeymen barbers have signed list for a 
union in the same city. The granite cutters 
and polishers of Rutland have gained their de- 
mand for an 8-hour workday at $3 per day. 


DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, CAL. Wyatt, J. D. 
PLERCE and JouUN A. FLETT, 


DELAWARE, 


Wilmington.—Organizer R. S. Monck reports 
the formation of a union of carpenters and 
joiners since last report, and states that since 
January last four unions of painters, iron mold- 
ers, plumbers and carpenters have been organ- 
ized in that city. The painters demanded a 
9-hour workday at $2.25 per day, and got it 
without losing one hour’s work. On the Ist of 
May the plasterers demanded an 8 hour work- 
day at $3 per day, and the same was granted 
cheerfully by all the contractors except one. 
The said contractor sent a communication to 
the union, informing them that he would not 
grant the demand until! next year; but by the 
date of the next meeting he reconsidered his 
decision and grar.ted the union’s demands. He 
states that organized labor will be a factor in 
that city, for they are determined that none but 
union men shall get city work. They have been 
successful in having all repairs made by the 
city on brick work, and in having the city 
printing done by union men, and intend to 
have a child-labor law passed and a factory 
inspector appointed. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City.~Organizer W. F. Potter reports 
the formation of unions of sheet metal workers 
and printers, the former with 44 members and 
the latter with 28. 

Orange.—Organizer J. A. Werner reports that 
the Montclair carpenters have gained an in- 
crease to $2.75 for eight hours without strike. 
The bricklayers and masons have also secured 
$3.50 for an 8-hour day ; in fact, all the building 
trades have gained better conditions in , that 
locality. 

Paterson.—Organizer Paul Breen reports that 
he, in company with Brothers Hopper and Con- 
nors, visited Dover, N. J.,on May 12 and 13, and 
held a joint meeting of unions Nos. 8103 and 
7211 and gave them a good talk. ‘ But,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘they forgot to ask usif we walked or not. 
We hope, however, that our efforts will produce 
good results, all the same.” 
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Salem.—Organizer Daniel F. Harkins reports 
having organized a building trades union in 
that city consisting of carpenters, painters, 
stone masons, plasterers, plumbers, bricklayers 
and paper hangers. These unions demanded 
and secured on May 1 a9-hour workday. The 
knitting mill workers have gained a slight ad. 
vance in wages without striking and have good 
prospects of another raise before long. The city 
council have increased the wages of the street 
workers from $1.25 to $1.40. 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle reports 
the vetoing by the mayor of an ordinance to 
raise the wages of city employes from $1.50 to 
$1.75 for eight hours’ work. The mayor’s action 
in this matter was reviewed by a mass meeting 
held May 9 in the opera house, which was only 
half large enough to held the crowd, about 1,500 
persons being present. 

Buffalo.—President W. V. Wolcott, of the 
Waiters’ Alliance, No. 196, reports that there 
is Dut one union hotel in Buffalo suitable for 
the traveler—the Rienzi or White Elephant, 
opposite the Iroquois, on Main street. 

Elmira.—Organizer James Clancy, Jr., re- 
ports the formation of unions of bartenders and 
plumbers and steamfitters, also a federal labor 
union with 120 members. The men of the fede- 
ral labor union consist of bridge workmen and 
railway roundhouse employes, and were on 
strike when organized. The strike is now settled 
by the men getting a slight advance. 


Hornellsville.—Organizer E. W. Hanlon re- 
ports the formation of a union of painters with 
45 members, and that it will be affiliated to the 
national union when the pending difficulty in 
that trade is settled. On May 17, 21 mem- 
bers of Textile Workers’ Union, No. 196, were 
locked out for refusing to sign an agreement 
to withdraw from the union, and not to join 
any similar organization as long as_ they 
were employed by the Steuben Silk Com- 
pany. The men refused to sign the agreement, 
and asa result the factory had to close down. 
The matter has been placed in the hands of the 
central labor council, and an assessment of 25 
cents bas been levied upon organized labor for 
the support of the locked-out. He also reports 
that the federal labor union of that city has 
gained 100 members and has now nearly 300 
members. About 900 wage-earners have joined 
the ranks of labor in that little city of 10,000 
inhabitants since January 1, without outside 
assistance of any kind. 


Jamestown.—Organizer J. E. Carlson reports 
the formation of a union of textile workers in 
that city with a large number of charter mem- 
bers, and that there are good prospects of organ- 
izing a union of retail clerks. A large strike is 
on at the Hall & Co.’s Worsted Mills. The 
spinners, drawers and combers asked for an 
increase in wages, which was refused, and they 
went out, the firm attempting to fill the strikers’ 
places, but the weavers refused to work on scab 
filling, and also went out. Mills are running 
in crippled condition, and the strikers are 
confident of winning. Between 400 and 
workers are involved. 
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Olean.—Organizer Thos. Flynn reports hav- 
ing formed unions of musicians, boilermakers, 
butchers, plumbers and milkmen, and expects 
to shortly have unions of retail clerks and 

ainters. There are now 15 unions in Olean. 
He reports being busily engaged in the strike 
on the W. N. Y. & P. RR. The car builders 
have 30 men out and their chances for winning 
are good. 

Peekskill.—Organizer Seth Taber reports that 
the demand for the 9-hour workday was granted 
to the printers of that village on May 1, and 
that the iron molders are still on strike in the 
foundry of Naylor Bros. 

Poughkeepsie.—Organizer J. M. Kerr reports 
that the bricklayers and masons gained the 
8-hour workday with a small increase in wages 
on the first day of May. 

Rochester.—Organizer Michael J. O’Brien re- 

rts the formation of unions of woodworkers, 
aundry workers and freight handlers in that 
city. Thecar buildersand repairers are agitating 
the question of organization and the movement 
is in a healthy condition. The union carpen- 
ters secured an advance in wages on May 1 with- 
out trouble, and the sheet metal workers on 
the same date secured an 8-hour workday, the 
recognition of the union and other concessions, 
also without difficulty. The inside wiremen, 
who went on strike May 1 for an 8-hour day at 
a $2.50 minimum, have compromised on $2.25 
for an 8-hour day to take effect September 1. 
The lathers secured an advance in wages and 
an 8-hour day. With the exception of the 
painters, all the building trades are on the 
8-hour system, or will be in the near future. 

Seneca Falls.—Organizer A. H. Morden re- 
ports having organized a union of blacksmiths 
with 20 charter members and 30 more appli- 
cants on the list, having connected it with the 
international organization of that trade. 

Watertown.—Secretary Wm. McGrath reports 
that Federal Labor Union No. 7549, of that city, 
on recommendation of the trades assembly, 
sent a committee to confer with the New York 
Air Brake Company, asking them to grant the 
laborers in their employ an increase of 25 cents 
per day. The firm offered an increase of 10 
= cent. while the matter was being submitted 
or the approval of the union. The company, 
meanwhile, not wanting to recognize the union, 
circulating a paper asking the men to accept 
the 10 per cent. increase as individuals. The 
men refused, and a lockout ensued. The mat- 
ter was finally settled by State Arbitrator 
Webster. The men accepted 10 per cent., the 
company withdrawing the paper, and promis- 
ing not to discriminate against any of the men. 


ONTARIO. 


Hamilton.—General Organizer John A. Flett 
reports as follows: ‘Starting from Niagara 
Falls, and visiting such towns as St. Catherines 
aud Merriton, addressing meetings, making per- 
sonal visits to shops, and trying to get a suffi- 
cient number of a trade interested to form a 
union of their craft, I was reluctantly compelled 
to leave the Niagara peninsular without accom- 
Plishing the desired object. St. Catherines is 


&town strewn with the wrecks of many an as- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor, making it very 





difficult to successfully carry on the work of 
reorganization. I next visited the city of 
Brantford, where I found a flourishing federal 
labor union, and a trades and labor council. 
Held organization meeting of painters, barbers 
and printers. The last named had a union at 
one time, but surrendered their charter and as 
a consequence were working for very low 
wages. 1 succeeded in organizing the carpen- 
ters, plasterers and sheet metal workers ofthat 
city ; leaving there I went to Guelph, the weath- 
erat that time being very cold andstormy. There 
I found a federal labor union and a trade 
and labor council in rather weak condition. 
Passing to the towns of Berlin and Waterloo, 
with residents mostly German, I found three 
unions already there; and, after holding many 
meetings, the following unions were organized 
and charters sent for: Woodworkers, varnishers 
and finishers, bricklayers, carpenters, tanners 
and curriers, painters, bboommakers, and trades 
and labor council. There are now 11 union 
in those towns. From Berlin I went to Preston 
and organized the woodworkers, varnishers and 
finishers; held a meeting of iron molders, and 
sent in application to the international secre- 
tary for charter. Leaving Preston, I went to 
St. Thomas and was successful in organizing 
the painters and bricklayers. A federal labor 
union has since been organized there. Proceed- 
ing to Stratford, where I held several meetings 
of painters, blacksmiths and bricklayers, was 
only successful in organizing the carpenters, 
but expect to see a central council there soon. 
From there I visited Seaforth and held a meet- 
ing of furniture workers and secured quite a 
number to make application for charter. Or- 
ganized the woodworkers of Goderich and also 
the woodworkers in Wingham—furniture manu- 
facturing being the principal industry in these 
small towns. From Wingham, was ordered to 
Hamilton to see that arrangements were made 
for meeting to be addressed by President 
Gompers. On the way down, dropped off at 
Stratford to complete the organization of the 
carpenters, and from thence proceeded to Ham- 
ilton. In this city I have been holding meetings 
nightly, with this result: We have organized 
the broomworkers, farniture woodworkers, and 
expect to send for charter for a federal labor 
union. We have unions of lathers, coremakers 
and bicycle workers under way. I intend to 
visit Guelph in the near future, where I have 
been asked to address a meeting and may or- 
ganize a union of carpenters, and from thence 
will proceed to Harriston, Mt. Forest, Walker- 
ton, Cargill, Wiarton and Owen Sound, in the 
order named if possible. As you are aware, 
Ontario hitherto has had no general organizer 
of Canadian origin in the field, and I consider the 
appointment of one was a very judicious step, 
as there are always more or less local preju- 
dices existing, more noticeable in those districts 
where there are no labor organizations. ‘But 
in our movement we should know no narrow 
boundary lines where, in fact, there is only one 
common interest.’’ 


Toronto.—Organizer John H. Kennedy reports 
the formation of unions of wood-working ma- 
chine hands, boilermakers’ helpers, electrical 
workers, architectural iron and construction 
workers, and varnishers and polishers, during 








the past month. The boilermakers have gained 
an increase of wages after being out three 
weeks. The painters gained an increase of 2) 
cents an hour without trouble, and the wages 
of civic employes have been increased from 15 
to 18 cents by order of the city council. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Frie.—Organizer D. L. Alley reports the for- 
mation of two unions, the lumber shovers at 
that port, under the International Longshore- 
men, and a federal labor union at Titusville. 
There will be several trade unions organized 
shortly at the latter city, emanating from the 
present federal labor union. The painters 
presented a scale to the employers some four 
weeks ago asking for nine instead of ten hours, 
at the former wages of $2.25 per day, and after 
being out two days all the bosses, with one or 
two exceptions, signed the scale. The barbers 
have established the closing of all shops at 8 
P. M. instead of 9 o’clock as before. At the 
last central labor union meeting, May 6, a 
ladies’ auxiliary was established, with a live 
committee in charge of the work, who will de- 
mand the label on everything and expect to 
accomplish great results. 

Lancaster.—Organizer E. E. Greenawalt re- 

orts the formation of unions of iron molders 
n that city and that he is engaged in organiz- 
ing the musicians and bartenders. In connec- 
tion with the Kerbs, Wertheim & Schiffer’s 
strike he states: ‘‘As far as the people out on 
strike are concerned there is no dissension and 
no applicants for work at the factory. The 
firm has become very active of late and has 
started several factories in different localities, 
one at York, where they have secured about 75 
cigarmakers, another at Ephrata, where they 
have about 12 or 15 at work. At Boyertown 
there is to be another branch factory opened 
and there are rumors of another at Red Run.” 


McSherrystown. — General Organizer I. B. 
Kuhn reports that 41 new members were ini- 
tiated at the last meeting of Cigarmakers’ 
Union No. 316 of that city, making a total 
membership in that union of 582. He also re- 
ports that the Blue Label League of Pennsy!l- 
vania, an organization composed of local unions 
of the cigarmakers, held a convention in Lan- 
caster during the early part of last month. The 
convention devoted most of its time to the 
question of raising funds by which organization 
may be furthered among the cigarmakers of 
that State. Secretary DeBruyn presented his 
annual report up to the beginning of the new 
year and it showed that blue labels have been 
used for 10,445,650 cigars, and 214,525 labels had 
been issued. The number of members is 2,000. 
Since the beginning of the year four new unions 
with a membership of 675 have been organized. 
Blue labels have been refused to several manu- 
facturers who would not comply with the con- 
ditions of the league. McSherrystown has been 
selected as the next place for holding the con- 
vention of the league. 

Philadelphia.—Organizer Alexander Reid re- 
ports that.since the recent issue of his commis- 
sion he has by request, visited Ship Riggers’ 
Union No. 8161, and advised them in connec- 
tion with their demand for the 9-hour workday. 
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He attended three of their meetings and held 
two conferences with the master riggers, who 
refused the demand. The men struck on the 
14th ultimo against his advice and are still out, 
He also waited on the general executive board 
of the Lace Curtain Operatives with a view to 
bring about harmony between them and the 
lace weavers, whose charter was recently taken 
away by the American Federation of Labor, 
He also reports that there is a large union of 
painters in that city, not yet affiliated, but he 
will not approach them until after the factional 
fight in that craft is settled. 

Pittston.—Organizer Thos. F. Lahey reports 
the formation of a union of painters on May 11. 
The brotherhcod carpenters presented a code 
of working rules to the contracting carpenters, 
which went into effect May 1, which provided 
for a 9-hour workday, at present rates, fort- 
nightly pay days, and traveling expenses when 
sent out of the city. 

Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports the 
formation of unions of metal polishers and plas- 
terers’ tenders, and of having made application 
for charters for the same. The carpenters of 
that city, who have been working at 20 cents per 
hour, recently went on strike for 25 cents per 
hour and recognition of union. They were suc- 
cessful after being out two days. The stove 
mounters struck for an increase of 10 per cent 
and their demand was satisfactorily arbitrated. 
The hod carriers have gained an increase of 2} 
cents per hour without trouble. The plumbers 
have gained recognition of union and a mini- 
mum scale of 27} cents per hour with a 9-hour 
workday. The brass workers at the National 
Brass Works are on strike for the union wage 
scale and recognition of union, with good pros- 
pects of success. The county commissioners 
have compelled the carpenter contractor on 
county work to employ only union men, The 
bicycle and the brewery workers are endeavor- 
ing to organize. 

Washington.—Organizer J. J. Realty reports 
the formation of a central labor assembly in that 
city. The carpenters and joiners have organ- 
ized, and have received an increase of 25 per 
cent. and have obtained shorter hours since 
organized. Thetube workers belonging to union 
No. 8077 have received an increase of wages of 
from 5 per cent. to 12} per cent. without diffi 
culty. He further states that the Dispatch is the 
only English daily paper printed in Pittsburg 
by union men. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers, JAMES LEONARD, W. B. KISSINGER 
and GEO, THOMPSON, 
ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.—Organizer J. H. Leath reports 
the formation of unions of furnacemen at Ox 
moor and painters at Bessemer. 

Mobile.—Organizer T. B. Foster reports that 
the ship carpenters and caulkers have made ap 
plication to form a federal laborunion. There 
tail clerks have made application to be attached 
to the national union of their calling. Heis 
now engaged in organizing a union of 
bottlers. The employers are not only favorable 
to the movement, but state that they will 
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employ nothing but union men when organiza- 
tion is effected. 
FLORIDA. 

Key West.—Organizer Geo. Thompson reports 
that he has organized a union of street railroad 
men, and they have decided to apply for char- 
ter from the international union. He also re- 
ports that 150 of the Cuban cigarmakers in 
Key West have applied for membership in the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, and they 
expect to get all of their compatriots in that 
city to become members. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta.—General Organizer James Leonard 
reports that the stonecutters reached an agree- 
ment on May 3 for an 8-hour workday and 37} 
cents per hour; their former bill of prices was 
30 cents and nine hours. The granite cutters 
also settled on the basis of $2.80 per day and 
eight hours, their old scale was nine hours and 
$2.75 per day. The carpenters and bricklayers 
have decided to make their demand for eight 
hours on June 1. The strike of the garment 
workers is being supported by the Federation 
of Trades, but will, in all probability, be a 
long fight, as the employers are very obstinate 
and will not listen to reason until they feel the 
effects of a vigorous boycott. The Federation 
of Trades proposes to make it warm for them 
before many days. 

President J. W. Bridwell, of the Federation 
of Trades, reports as follows: ‘I write to ex- 
press my gratitude for the prominent part 
the American Federation of Labor organizers 
played in the settlement of the 8-hour move- 
ment in Atlanta on May 1. Two organizations, 
namely, the granite cutters and the soft stone 
cutters, gained their point, eight hours to con- 
stitute a day’s work, and an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. in wages. The presence of the 
organizers in Atlanta, I feel satisfied, was the 
direct cause of the stone men settling their dif- 
ficulty so quickly. Complimentary resolutions 
were passed expressing gratitude to Organizer 
McGruder for the advice and assistance given 
by him. Organizer Leonard also assisted the 
garment workers materially in their recent 
trouble.” 

Columbus.—General Organizer Will H. Winn 
reports as follows: ‘*‘ This city is almost thor- 
onghly organized, there being scarcely a craft 
or calling unrepresented in the central body ; 
still, the work of maintaining organization re- 
quires much labor and constant vigilance. It 
is highly gratifying for more reasons than one 
to note the phenomenal growth of the labor 
movement throughout the South. A veritable 
tidal wave of thought and action seems to be 
sweeping over the country.” 

Macon.—Organizer L. J. Kilburn reports the 
formation of unions of brewery workers and 
painters, and that he expects to organize a 
union of garment workers in a short time. 


Savannah.—Organizer T. J. Naughtin reports 
the formation of two unions of bricklayers, one 
white and the other colored; also a union of 
street railway employes and one of laundry 
Workers. He states that all the building trades 
in that city, numbering 406 mechanics, and 108 

rers, members of union No. 7575 are locked 








out to resist their demand for the 9-hour work- 
day. The prospects for immediate success are 
not bright. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—_Organizer James McGill reports 
the formation of unions of machinists, linemen 
and sign painters. He states that the work of 
organizing new unions and strengthening es- 
tablished organizations is being pushed with 
better results than ever before. Carpenters’ 
unions in that city have doubled their member- 
ship since the opening of spring and are 800 
strong. The tobacco workers have increased in 
the past six months from about 400 members to 
1,100. In many other organizations there has 
also been a considerable increase in membership. 

Organizer Harry Crandall reports the forma- 
tion of unions of machinists, box makers, sign 
painters and sheet metal workers. the two for- 
mer, starting with a small membership, now 
number about 150 respectively. Organized la- 
bor is gaining ground every day, especially 
since the amalgamation of the two central 
bodies. The painters have received an advance 
of 25 cents a day without strike, and the plas- 
terers have effected an agreement with their 
employers giving them 60 cents per day increase 
from Junel. He also reports the unionizing of 
the tobacco factory of Finzer Bros., by which 
nearly 400 workers joined the union. 

Owensboro.—-Organizer Wm. A. Lossie re- 
ports the formation of a laborers’ union with a 
membership of 246. The membership of this 
union is composed almost entirely of colored 
men, not more than 30 white men being en- 
rolled. 

Paducah.--Organizer Sam Simon reports the 
organization of unions of painters and electrical 
workers and that they have been attached to 
their respective national unions. 


LOUISIANA, 


Shreveport.—Secretary J. E. Howe reports 
that the labor movement in that city has 
assumed quite an encouraging aspect. The 
central labor council has stirred the union 
movement and there are now eight well organ- 
ized trade unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and a federal labor in 
course of formation. The typographical has 
succeeded in having an ordinance passed by the 
city council requiring the union label to be 
placed on all municipal printing. The street 
railway employes have succeeded in reducing 
the hours of labor to 10 per day, hitherto 
from 12 to 18 hours. The carpenters have se- 
cured an 8-hour workday, at the same wages at 
heretofore paid for nine hours, commencing 
from May 15. The barbers have secured an 
early closing contract and havea Sunday closing 
ordinance before the city council, which will be 
passed. The retail clerks now cease work at 7 P. 
M., Saturdays excepted. The tinners, painters, 
horse shoers and blacksmith’s helpers, porters, 
hotel and restaurant employes can be organized 
with some assistance from the national unions of 
those crafts. He also reports that the central 
labor council has a commodious reading room 
and an up-to-date library of recently published 
books, the current magazines and papers, as 
well as a large collection of standard works. 
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The central labor council will hold a grand 

labor demonstration on Memorial Day, and the 

affair promises to be a successful one, resulting 

beneficially to the labor movement in that city. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
having organized unions of textile workers at 
Randleman, Haw River, Altamaham and Pro- 
timinity, the latter with 255 members, and 
unions of wood workers at Burlington and 
Greenesboro. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston.—Organizer S. A. Mitchell reports 
that the brotherhood of painters of that city 
have made a demand that nine hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work; that pay shall be by the 
hour, that none but journeymen having regular 
working cards shall be employed at the mini- 
mum rate of wages of 16% cents per hour ; that 
all employes shall be paid in full each week or 
on the day of discharge, and that all overtime 
shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half, 
and double time on Sundays and holidays. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 


General Organizers, RUD BENZ, J. P. MCDONAGH, N. P. 
GEIGER and C, O, SHERMAN, 
ILLINOIS, 


Belleville.—Organizer John Schultz reports 
having organized unions of electrical workers 
and powder workers. The trades and labor 
assembly of that city has now 37 different unions 
represented therein. The street railway men 
went on strike and were out one week, when 
their demands were conceded. At the com- 
mencement of the strike the union had 13 men 
organized, and now has 60 members with not 
a non-union man on the line. 

Charleston.—Organizer Chas. Laws reports 
the formation of unions of carpenters and join- 
ers and painters and decorators. Both unions 
are exerting a strong influence, as they are com- 
posed of men possessing all the requisite quali- 
fications for first-class membership. He states 
that some few misunderstandings in regard to 
the wage scale of skilled labor have arisen, 

rowing out of changes by mechanical engineer- 

ng. Hod carriers at 20 cents an hour have been 
dispensed with, being replaced with barrow men 
and elevators at 16} cents per hour. He states 
that there is a sentiment developing in that city 
favoring a shorter workday. Contractors and 
employers seem to favor it as much as anybody 
else. The idea is growing. He also expresses a 
desire that national secretaries would send 
blanks for application, constitution and printed 
matter, in advance, to his office, 311 Fourteenth 
street, that city, as it would frequently save time 
in preliminary work. 

Danville.—Organizer T. K. Heath reports the 
formation of unions of tailors, horseshoers and 
railway employes in that city, anda union of 
team drivers in Westville. The typographical 


union has signed an agreement with the em- 
ployers for five years upon the basis of the 
54-hour week and an increase of $2. All team 
drivers gained from 25 cents to 50 cents per day, 
and are making demand for less hours. The 
retail clerks have defeated an organized effort 
to keep shoe stores open longer hours. 









Edwardsville.—Organizer William Turton re. 
ports having organized a union of brickmakers 
in connection with the Brickmakers’ Alliance, 
and that they have succeeded in gaining a 10 
per cent. advance in wages. He also reportsa 
city ordinance providing for an 8-hour day 
with 10 hours’ pay. 

Elgin.—Organizer W. C. Hall reports the for- 
mation of a union of bricklayers and masons 
by organizer Brady of Chicago. The Cutler 
and Crossette shirt factory have granted their 
employes a half-holiday on the Saturday of each 
week with full pay. The Elgin National Watch 
Company has also granted their employes two 
hours on Saturday afternoon with full pay. 


Farmington.—Organizer Samuel Pascoe re- 
ports that organized labor in that city has 
succeeded in securing an 8-hour day for all mn- 
nicipal work at the previous rate of wages of $1.50 
per day. The new federal union of that city is 
growing steadily and he hopes to soon have all 
the wage workers on the 8-hour system. He 
reports that his late trip to Jackonsville, Ill, 
was one long to be remembered for courtesies 
extended to him. He states that he had open 
meetings every night for a week and made 
a public talk in the courthouse, which was 
filled to the utmost capacity, and at the close of 
the meeting a large number enrolled their 
names for organization. He succeeded in re 
organizing a union of retail clerks and got a 
large number of barbers to join the federal 
labor union with the understanding that they 
would start a barbers’ union as soon as possible. 
The teamsters, carpenters and tailors will soon 
be working under their own charters. 

Freeport.—Organizer Wm. W. Young reports 
the formation of a union of iron molders’ 
helpers under an American Federation of 
Labor charter. He states that there are but 
two unions in that city at present, but he is 
busily engaged in organizing unions of black- 
smiths, woodworkers and retail clerks, and has 
also hopes of forming unions of metal polishers 
and machinists. 

Joliet.—Organizer J. L. Hogan reports that 
the strike of the building trades in that city has 
failed and the carpenters have returned to work 
at last year’s scale wherever they could secureit. 
This failure is the result of greed on the partof 
the several organizations; each striving to ge 
their own separate scale and demands adjusted 
without reference to the interest of the other 
unions. The encouragement this has given t0 
the Master Builders’ Association has given or- 
ganized labor in Joliet a set-back that it will 
take a year to recover. 

Kewanee.—Organizer Geo. Beckler reports 
that the rule in that city is ‘‘no card, no work.” 
He also reports that about 125 girls employed 
in a factory in that city have been granted 4 
Saturday half holiday, and now show a dispos 
tion to organize. 

Murphysboro.— Organizer P. H. Strawbon 
reports having organized seven unions, com 
prising federal labor unions at Percy, Willis: 
ville, Benton, Makanda; a coopers’ union # 
Campbell Hill, and unions of retail clerks, tea® 
drivers and carpenters at Herrin. ‘‘ We have 
escaped strikes,” he said, ‘through this district 
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during the past month, and common labcr 
has been advanced in nearly every place from 
$i and $1.25 to $1.40 per day, and hours have 
been shortened from 10 and twelve to eight per 
day. The wages of skilled labor have been 
advanced about 10 per cent. on an average.” 
City ordinances in several places in that dis- 
trict have been passed providing for an 8-hour 
day for street laborers. 

Recretary Geo. Horsfield reports the proba- 
bility of the formation of a union of school 
teachers in thatcity. Hestates that in January 
last there were only a dozen unions in exist- 
ence in that town; since then there has been 
organized and added to the trades council 
unions of barbers, tailors, bakers, hoisting en- 
gineers and stationary firemen ; besides which 
union men from Murphysboro have assisted in 
organizing federal labor unions at De Soto, Ava, 
Alto Pass, Pinckneyville, Marion and other 
places. Organized labor is very much appre- 
ciated in Murphysboro. 

Paris.—Organizer O. J. Duvall reports that 
fourteen months ago no labor organization ex- 
isted in that city. But there are now two fed- 
eral labor unions and one broommakers’ 
union, and it is expected that within the next 
30 days unions of printers, clerks, painters and 
paper hangers, tailors and teamsters will be 
organized. 


Rockford.—Organizer W. H. Tousley reports 
the formation of a union of coremakers, and 
that only three or four men of that trade remain 
outside of the organization. He also reports 
the formation of a temporary organization of 
garment workers, and of having made applica- 
tion for the charter to the International Union. 
The painters, after three weeks’ strike, have 
secured $2.25 for a 9-hour workday. An in- 
crease of 25 cents over the wages of last year. 
The employers made little objection to paying 
the $2.25 scale, but strongly objected to recog- 
nizing the union. 


Springfield.—Organizer H. W. Smith reports 
that he has organized a union of papermakers 
at Riverton, and connected the same with the 
national body of that trade. He also reports 
that heis now engaged in the task of forming 
a central body in Pana, and hopes to overcome 
all difficulties before long. He states that the 
union label is not agitated in Pana as it should 
be. There is very little union labeled products 
sold in that city at the present time. 


Spring Valley.—Organizer James Beatty re- 
ports the formation of three federa) labor 
unions composed of zinc workers, cement 
workers and city employes, also a union of 
United Mine Workers at Deer Park Glen. He 
reports that wages have been advanced 20 per 
cent. over last year for all employes working 
inand around the mines, without having had 
recourse to strikes. 


Streator.—Organizer R. E. Mowbray reports 
that he is engaged in the formation of a union 
of clerks, and a federal labor union. The 
carpenters’ union made a demand for an 8-hour 
workday anda — increase of wages on Ma 
1. Were out one day and gained their demand. 

@ city council of Streator has instituted an 
8-hour workday with a considerable increase in 
wages. Street laborers gained $1.65 and sewer 


diggers $2 per day. The council has also passed 
an ordinance requiring the union label on all 
city printing. At LaSalle the city council has 
passed an ordinance requiring union labor ex- 
clusively to be employed on street paving work. 


INDIANA. 


Clinton.—Organizer O. P. Smith reports the 
formation of a Federal Labor Union with a mem- 
bership of 53, and a union of stationary firemen, 
which he has attached to the international 
union of that craft. The firemen’s union has 
36 members, and comprises all the stationary 
firemen in that city and vicinity within the 
radius of about twelve miles. The retail clerks 
have obtained reduced hours through the en- 
forcement of the early closing of stores. Several 
other workers, members of the Federal Labor 
Union, have also obtained similar concessions. 
The outlook for organized labor is bright. All 
stores handle union-made hats, shoes, brooms, 
shirts, clothing and tobacco, and the blue label 
of the Cigarmakers’ International Union is in 
evidence wherever cigars are sold. A commit- 
tee of the Central Labor Union has been charged 
with the duty of decorating the graves of de- 
ceased union miners. Several of these graves 
are now unmarked, and the committee has been 
unable to locate all of them. They ask the 
assistance of any one who knows the location 
of such graves. Complete arrangements for 
the decoration services, which will occur the 
first Sunday in June, have been made. 


Elkhart.—Secretary Walter F. Weir reports 
that during the past two months very much has 
been accomplished in the way of organization. 
The Central Labor Union has succeeded in or- 
ganizing a union of carriage and wagon work- 
ers, with 185 members, and prospects for about 
50 more. The barbers and tailors have recently 
organized, with about 30 members each. The 
Central Labor Union has eight affiliated unions, 
of cigarmakers, clerks, barbers, brass workers, 
leather workers, carriage and wagon workers, 
tailors and painters, representing a total mem- 
bership of about 495. The painters and deco- 
rators are in shape to apply for a charter from 
the international union as soon as the difficulty 
in that trade is settled. 

Montpelier. — Organizer E. S. Neely reports 
the formation of a union of oil and gas well 
workers by J. J. Magrane at Mount Zion and 
Penville. 

Muncie.—Organizer Geo. Derrick reports the 
formation of a union of table knife grinders, 
and that he has expectations of soon organiz- 
ing a union of blacksmiths in that city. 

Terre Haute.—Organizer Ed. H. Evinger re- 
ports the formation of two unions of brick- 
makers and a union of electrical workers in that 
city, and also a union of team drivers in New 
Goshen. The tailors of Terre Haute struck for 
an increase in wages of from 15 to 25 per cent., 
and won the contest within ten days. Every 
shop in the city is now using the union label. 
The brickmakers struck for 25 cents per day ad- 
vance, and won in two weeks. The West Terre 
Haute brickmakers are now on strike for an in- 
crease of 25 cents a day and a reduction of 
hours from ten to nine. The New Goshen 
teamsters employed on gravel roads gained an 
increase of about 20 per cent. after a week’s 
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strike. Eight cigarmakers are locked out of 
one shop because the union refused to reduce 
the scale $1. The plumbers, painters, brewers, 
brewery laborers and bottling house employes 
have gained advances without strike. 


MICHIGAN. 


Ishpeming.—Organizer Chas. C. Hinz reports 
that Marquette is again coming to the front 
with a well organized trades council, composed 
of seven unions, all working under the regular 
scale of wages, and that it will be the banner 
city for unions in Upper Michigan. The forma- 
tion of a machinists’ union in Ishpeming is in 
progress, and will be, with the aid of the ma- 
chinists’ union of Marquette, an assured fact. 

Port Huron.—Organizer John Barron reports 
that the Federal Labor Union lately organized 
by him inaugurated its scale of wages on May 
1, the scale adopted being 15 cents per hour and 
20 cents for overtime. It was necessary, how- 
ever, for 250 laborers to go on strike to enforce 
it at Jeak’s Shipyard, Phoenix Iron Works and 
the electric railway. The men were out three 
days, when a settlement was made. Officers of 
the union report that an increase of 25 cents 
per day to 400 members was gained. 

Traverse City.—Organizer R. E. Weaver re- 
ports having organized eight several unions in 
that city, while holding hiscommission. These 
unions consist of clerks, carpenters, barbers, 
longshoremen, masons, painters and paper 
hangers, printers and laborers. All these unions 
have greatly benefited their members, the prin- 
ters particularly. They have raised their scale, 
shortened their hours, and have induced every 
newspaper and job office in town to use the 
union label. 

OHIO, 


Akron.—Organizer J. A. Winstrode reports 
that the strike at the Sterling Boiler Works at 
Barberton has been satisfactorily adjusted. 
The boilermakers and helpers, to the number 
of 500, have returned to work. Four out of 
five pleasure resorts in the vicinity of that city 
now employ strictly union musicians. Unions 
of plasterers and hotel employes are in course 
of formation. He reports a new departare in 
the use of union labels which will soon be in 
vogue in Akron. Labels are looked for on 
——s. clothing, cigars, hats, etc., but no one 

as ever thought of looking for it on an ice 
wagon. However, in a few days all the wagons 
will appear decorated with brass labels, show- 
ing that the drivers thereof are members of the 
teamsters’ union. The Central Labor Union of 
that city is already making arrangements for 
their Labor Day parade. 

Organizer Alf. Woodring reports the re- 
organization of the carpenters’ union of Akron, 
and believes that the union will have 80 mem- 
bers before the end of June. 

Organizer Robert Simms reports the organi- 
zation of a union of potters in Akron with some 
50 members. The stoneware potters are gain- 
ing considerable new members and are about 
to demand an increase in wages in accordance 
with the scale of 1894. There is expectation 
that the demands will not be enforced without 
considerable trouble, but as the potters are 
determined and times are good with ready sale 





and good prices for wares, it will not be long 
before they win. 


Cambridge.—Organizer John Malloy reports 
the organization of a federal labor union at 
Barnesville on May 1. He assisted in organiz 
ing the union of the railway trackmen with 80 
charter members. Trouble has arisen with the 
firm known as the Scotch Woolen Mill Com. 
pany, a tailoring establishment there. 


Chillicothe —Organizer D. C. Hogan reports 
the formation of unions of carpenters and join. 
ers and painters and decorators. He states that 
the labor movement is prospering and he ex- 
pects to have good results to report from that 
city. He says *‘it has been hard work, but I 
have been striving for some time and at last 
have something to show for my labor.’’ 


Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the formation of a union of shoe cutters under 
the United Boot and Shoe Workers of America, 
The architectural iron workers struck for a 
9-hour workday and won after being out 11 
days. The iron molders gained 10 cents per day 
increase without strike. Brass molders gained 
25 per cent. increase in ali shops but three, and 
it is possible that a strike may be ordered against 
those shops. All trades are improving in con- 
ditions and membership ; a number of them are 
agitating the 8 hour workday and are gradually 
gaining ground. Brother Collis Lovely, of the 
Shoe Workers, is in Cincinnati and is meeting 
with good success in organizing. 

Crooksville.—Organizer S. R. Frazee reports 
having formed a federal labor union in New 
Lexington, and having made application for 
charter. 

Salem.—Organizer Charles Bonsall reports 
having made an effort to organize a local of the 
typographical union, but the printers of that 
city seem to fear their bosses more than they 
fear low wages. 

Wellston.—Organizer Wm. Fennell, Jr., re 
ports the formation of unions of iron workers 
and the lime stone workers located at Lincoln, 
a few miles east of Wellston. Prior to April 1, 
these men had been working nine hours per day 
for $1.25 and on that date one of the two em- 
ployers in that industry insisted that they work 
ten hours for the same wages. On May 11 they 
struck for the re-establishment of the 9-hour 
day. The other employer, however, continued 
to pay his men as usual and has not asked them 
to work the extra hour. Arrangements are 
about completed by which the work at this em- 
ployer’s quarry will be divided equally with the 
men now on strike. 


Zanesville.—Organizer Jos. A. Bauer reports 
having organized a union of blacksmiths with 
24 charter members and having attached it to 
the international brotherhood. The carpet- 
ters have made a demand for an increase of 2% 
cents, making the wages $2.50 per day for nine 
hours’ work. The plasterers made a demand 
for $2.50 per day for nine hours and eight hours 
on Saturday, and gained the same _without 
trouble. Their old scale was $2 per day of 10 
hours. The plumbers made a demand on May! 
for $2 per day of nine hours instead of $2 for 
ten hours’ work, and also gained the concession 
without difficulty. The brickmakers’ strike at 
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the Harris brick yard reported last month has 
been settled satisfactorily. The Cigarmakers’ 
Union of Zanesville, No. 178, has assessed its 
members 25 cents a week in aid of the striking 
cigarmakers of New York. 

WISCONSIN. 


Marinette.—Organizer John Bell reports the 
formation of a federal labor union and a trades 
council comprising 12 unions in that city, and 
isengaged in forming unions of butchers and 
musicians. He states the town is well organ- 
ized and that he hopes to get all of the labor 
men united. He also states that several of the 
unions have as many as 300 members, while the 
smallest of them has not less than 80 members. 


Milwaukee.—Secretary L. Reichert reports 
that the Federated Trades Council of that city 
has passed a resolution declaring the recent 
injunction issued by Judge Freedman of the 
New York Supreme Court on April 28 in favor 
of 8S. Levy & Co., cigar manufacturers, and 
against the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
nothing short of an execrable perversion of 
justice and an infamous crime, inasmuch as it 
seeks to prevent the aforesaid union from as- 
sisting its members in distress. 

Organizer Louis F. Wiemann reports the for- 
mation of unions of lumber handlers, salt barrel 
and freight handlers, coal dealers and seamen, 
and is endeavoring to organize a council com- 

sed of men working on boats. He has also 

elped several unions, especially the bakers, 
and is meeting with good results. A meeting of 
the master bakers and organization committee 
of the trades council was held May 16, 119 baker 
bosses being present, and at this meeting it was 
unanimously decided to establish a 6-day week 
for which the journeymen bakers had been 
fighting for years, and henceforth there will be 
no Saturday night and Sunday morning labor 
‘err by the men who make the bread of 
ife. Itis to be fervently hoped that the bakers’ 
old time 7-day week has gone forever. 

General Organizer Frank J. Weber reports 
that this spring the Lake Seamen’s Union, sup- 
ported by the International Union and the 
American Federation of Labor, decided to or- 
ganize all those who sail for a living on the 
great chain of lakes, and therefore branches 
were established at Buffalo, Ashtabula Harbor, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Ashland, and Duluth. At 
Chicago and Milwaukee branches had existed 
for a long time. The result has been beyond 
expectation. In less than two months, 2,000 
men have joined the branches on Lake Erie 
alone. These unions have already accomplished 
4 great deal for the seamen, as the Vessel Carri- 
ers’ Association has concluded to do something 
to avert a coming storm. Last spring wages 
started at $32.50 per month, and were raised to 
$42.50 per month at the latter end of the season, 
but this year on April 21 the owners announced 
that the wages for wheelsmen and firemen 
would start at $45 per month, an increase of 
$12.50 over the previous year. 

Sheboygan.—General Organizer Frank J. We- 
ber reports that the strike of the coal heavers 
of the docks of the C. Reiss Coal Company was 
settled May 19, an agreement being reached 
whereby there will be no Sunday work, except 
in the case of emergency to save property; that 


ten hours shall constitute a day and night shift, 
no men to be employed except those from the 
union, and all of the 82 men who were out went 
back to work on the following Monday morn- 
ing. It was also agreed that all difficulties 
between the company and the union will here- 
after be settled by an arbitration committee of 
five, two from the company, two from the 
union, and the fifth to be selected by these four. 

West Superior.—Organizer Otto Winkler re- 
ports having organized the stonemasons of Su- 
perior, practically including every mason in 
the city. The bricklayers have gained an 8-hour 
workday, with an increase in wages, without 
striking. The stonemasons have also reduced 
their hours of labor to nine per day, with in- 
creased wages. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 


IOWA. 

Albia.—Organizer John P. Reese reports the 
formation of unions of tailors and retail clerks 
and that he is now at work organizing a federal 
labor union which will give all the wagework- 
ers of that city a chance to become organized, 
as there are not sufficient men of many of the 
trades there to organize separate unions of each 
craft. 

Clinton.—Organizer Geo. C. Campbell reports 
that since the formation of Federal Labor Union 
No. 8215, the wages of all mechanics in the build- 
ing trades have heen advanced from 25 cents 
to 40 cents per day of ten hours. Common 
labor is getting from $1.50 to $1.75 a day. The 
city council has recognized union labor, and the 
city laborers are now working eight hours at 
174 cents perhour. The saw mills, box and sash 
factories have advanced wages from 5 to 15 
cents perday. The typographical union of that 
city is having trouble with the Journal Publish- 
ing Company, but will no doubt gain their point, 
as the sympathy of the public is with them. 

Muscatine.—Organizer Chas. L. Breckon re- 
ports that he is engaged in the organization o1 
a machinists’ union in that city and is endeavor- 
ing tostrengthen a button cutters’ union, as the 
time is ripe for the enforcement of a good scale 
of wages. 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
that he is busily engaged in organizing unions 
of printers, carpenters and hotel employes. 
He also states that union-made brooms are now 
to be found on sale for the first time, and that 
they are rapidly taking the place of those made 
by the unfair Lee Broom Company of Daven- 
port, and the same company’s prison-made 
brooms from Lincoln, Neb. 

MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Organizer John Swift reports 
the formation of unions of garment workers, 
flour handlers and meat cutters in that city; 
also, having formed temporary organizations of 
federated unions at Faribault and Mankato. 
The carpenters and bricklayers have gained an 
increase in wages, and shorter hours, without 
striking. Theamalgamated woodworkers have 
had a strike, involving about 100 men. All but 
about 100 have now returned to work, satisfac- 
tory terms having been made with all but four 
firms. 
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Winona.—Organizer Ben Shoenborn reports 
the formation of a union of lady clerks and its 
affiliation with the national union. The plumb- 
ers and gasfitters went out on May 1 for an 
8-hour workday and $3.50 per day. The demand 
was conceded without delay. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
General Organizer, HENRY M. WALKER. 
ARKANSAS, 


Fort Smith.—Organizer W. J. Mallett reports 
that he has a union of retail clerks, barbers and 
a federal labor union in course of formation. 
All building trades have succeeded in getting a 
9-hour day and an increase of 20 per cent. in 
wages. A resolution is before the city council 
which, if passed, will establish an 8-hour day 
on all municipal work, with the same pay now 
given for nine hours, 

Little Rock.—Organizer 8S. B. Joyner reports 
the formation of unions of bakers, brewers and 
hod carriers, and of having attached the two 
former to their respective national unions. He 
also reports the prospects as good to organize 
unions of tinners, stationary firemen, electrical 
workers, plasterers and expressmen in the near 
future. 

TEXAS. 

Austin.—Organizer Martin Brown reports the 
formation of a union of sawmill men, with a 
good membership, in that city. 

Cleburne.—Organizer McC. H. Parker reports 
having organized a union of retail clerks in 
Hillsboro, with a membership of 23, and also a 
union of painters. 

Dallas.—Organizer A. J. Charette reports that 
the work of organization during the past month 
has been progressing in a satisfactory manner. 
The-carpenters have increased their member- 
ship from 39 to 286 in the last 60 days. The 
electrical workers from 25 per cent. to 56 per 
cent. The cigarmakers have had an increase of 
100 percent. The laundry workers, 25 per cent. 
The painters and decorators have also gained 
25 per cent., and the tinners, 50 per cent. in 
membership. Other unions in like proportion. 
He also states that the last organized remnant 
of the Knights of Labor has disintegrated and 
that its membership has become identified with 
the American Federation of Labor unions. The 
trades assembly is engaged in the establishment 
of a labor temple, and a series of open meetings 
are being held every two weeks for propaganda 
work, which is resulting in great good to the 
cause. 

Fort Worth.—Organizer R. W. Walker reports 
that the members of Laundry Workers, No. 
7490, were called out of the Reliable Laundry 
of that city by the trades assembly on account 
of violation of contract by that laundry. The 
Cameron Mill and Elevator Company is being 
strictly boycotted. The mayor’s message to 
the city council strongly favored the institu- 
tion of an 8-hour workday, and a wage of $2 a 
day for the city employes. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
NEW MEXICO. 


Roswell.— Organizer D. J. Connell reports 
unions of barbers, clerks and bartenders in 





course of formation. The carpenters’ union jg 
well organized and has secured its demand of, 
9-hour workday at $3.25 per day, without the 
slightest opposition. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—Organizer F. H. Gill reports 
the organization of unions of lathers, barbers, 
and machinists, and that he is now engaged in 
the formation of a union of shinglers. He 
states that no strikes or lockouts have occurred 
since last report, and that nothing along the 
lines of legislation has occurred to mar the 
beauty of the landscape. 


Oakland.—Organizer C. D. Rogers reports 
having succeeded in forming a central labor 
union in that city in which the carpenters, 
cigarmakers, typographers, musicians and 
beer bottlers are represented. The street car 
men have the question of representation under 
advisement. The latter union has under con- 
sideration the proposition to affiliate itself with 
the National Union of Street Railway Employes, 
and being assured that their present social and 
benevolent features will not be interfered with 
by so doing, there is a probability that such 
affiliation will be consummated. <A meeting 
has been called inviting all unorganized skilled 
labor, such as blacksmiths, wagonmakers, bi- 
cycle workers, machinists, etc., to organize a 
federal labor union to be known as the Alameda 
County Federal Union, and the charter will be 
applied for as soon as dues and fees are paid in. 
The millmen’s union has received charter from 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
The union now has a membership of about 120 
and will reach 250 before July. A strike was 
called by the carpenters to obtain increased 
wages, but the largest opposing contractor 
agreed to the scale, and everything looks favor- 
able to a settlement with the other. 


OREGON. 

Portland.—Organizer Horace A. Duke reports 
the formation of a union of truck and dray 
drivers, with a charter membership of 60, this 
being a start to organize all the team drivers of 
that city. Hereports that heis making a strong 
attempt to induce the tailors to apply for 4 
charter from their national union. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.—Organizer W. G. Armstrong reports 
that the cooks, waiters and waitresses have 
just won an increase in wages; all but three 
houses pay the increased scale. Over 50 re 
taurants signed agreement: for the increase. 
Hours of labor for waiters and waitresses have 
been reduced from 12 and 14 to 10, and w 
increased from $1.50 to $4.50 per week. The 
cooks’ increase amounts to from $2.50 to $4.10 
per week. The plumbers and gasfitters are on 
strike for an increase of 50 cents a day in wage 
scale, with good prospects of success. Matters 
in other trades are moving along smoothly; all 
clothing and shoe stores, also groceries are 
abiding by the retail clerks’ agreement. 
barbers’ union inaugurated Sunday closing 02 
May 6, and every barber shop is closed. 
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work on the part of the barbers assures the 
continuance of the early and Sunday closing 
movement. Seattle is getting to be a great 
union town. 


A Convention’s Thanks. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 17, 1900. 
To THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned commit- 
tee on resolutions, representing the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders International League of Amer- 
ica, in convention assembled, tender to the 
Executive Councilof the America Federation of 
Labor, a hearty vote of thanks for their kind- 
ness shown in many ways to our Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Executive Board in the 
past ; realizing that without the help of your 
honorable body our labors would have been 
fruitless. We hope to prove in the future that 
yonr effortsin our behalf have not been without 
good results, and that all organized labor and 
the American Federation of Labor will recog- 
nize the fact that in their present executive 
officers they have men who are heart and soul 
in this grand movement of organization. 
Again thanking you for past courtesies to our 
officers, we remain, 
Fraternally yours. 
C. B. WISEMAN, 
RicH. W. KENNEDY, 
W. B. WoLcoTT, 
Committee. 


A Graceful Recognition. 


STREATOR, ILL., April 19, 1900. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SiR:—Your telegram in reply to our 
request to have some one come to Streator to 
investigate our labor difficulty, was duly re- 
ceived, and for your further information will 
state that neither Mr. Kidd nor Mr. Lennon 
was able to come to our place, but a gentleman 
by the name of C. O. Sherman, of Chicago, came 
to see us, and I am glad to be able to say that 
through the kind assistance of Mr. Sherman, 
our difficulties here have been brought to a set- 
tlement. 

Almost every industry in our city was closed 
down. All matters so far as we know have 
been brought to an agreeable settlement, and 
in view of your prompt reply to our request, 
and the further fact that we found Mr. Sherman 
to bea gentleman in every respect, we want to 
thank you very much for what you have done 
in our behalf. We can only speak in the high- 
est terms of the manner in which Mr. Sherman 
investigated and advised with our people here 
regarding the difficulties in Streator, and our 
quick settlement after his arrival in our city, in 
a eetsment, is due largely to Mr. Sherman’s 
ability and methods of doing business. 

The writer trusts at some later time when 
you visit Streator, to have the pleasure of a 
Personal interview with you. Again thankin 
you for your prompt action in this matter, an 





urther hoping that we shall never have an- 
other occasion to ask your assistance in a simi- 
lar matter, we are with best wishes,— 
Respectfully yours, 
STREATOR BOTTLE AND GLAss Co., 
M. W. JACK, President. 


Our Label Gallery. 


The United Hatters of North America, appeal 
to you for assistance. We donot ask for finan- 
cial aid, nor do we ask you to make the slightest 
sacrifice of either time or money. Our request 
isa simple one: Do not buy or wear a fur or felt 
hat either soft or stiff unless the genuine Union 
Label is sewed init. That is all that there is to 
it, and if you comply with our request you will 
confer on us an everlasting favor. 





The following are prominent non-union con 
cerns: Henry H. Roelofs & Co., Philade ph ia 
Pa.; John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
T. C. Millard & Co., Danbury, Conn., New York 
Office, 20 W. 4th St.; F. Berg & Co., Orange 
Valley, N. J., New York Office, 15 Washington 
Place; E. V. Connett & Co., Orange Valley, 
N. J.. New York Office, 25 Waverly Place; 
Meyer Mercy, Polk St., Newark, N. J., New 
York Office, 8 Washington Place ; James Mar- 
shall, Fall River, Mass., New York Office, 9 
Waverly Place; Waring Hat Manufacturin 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y., New York Office, 15 W. 
4th St. ; C. H. Merritt & Son, Danbury, Conn., 
New York Office, 22 Washington Place. 

Millard & Co., Meyer Mercy, James Marshall 
and C. H. Merritt & Son sell their hats through 
the jobbing house of C. H. Tenney & Co., 
8 Washington Place, New York. 

The Miller Hat is non-union. It is made at 
the John B. Stetson Co’s factory, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Miller’s principal store is at 258 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. 

The Youmans Hat is also non-union. It is 
made at the non-union factory of Henry H. 
Roelofs & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Youman’s 
principal stores are at 158 and 1107 Broadway, 
New York. 

Hats made by the John B. Stetson Co. and 
by Henry H. Roelofs & Co., Philadelphia, are 
not union-made. 

For the assistance which we have received 
from organized labor in the past we are sin- 
cerely thankful. The support given to us by 
our friends has enabled us to unionize over 
twenty factories during the last eighteen 
months, and with a continuance of it we will 
be able to unionize every hat factory in the 
country. 

Keep a sharp lookout for counterfeit labels. 
As a general thing they are not perforated on 
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the four edges. They are sometimes perforated 


on three of the edges and sometimes only on 


two. The genuine label is perforated on the 


four edges, exactly the same as a postage stamp. 


Compare the label in your hat with the cut above 


printed. 

Do not patronize any retailer who has loose 
labels in his store. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Do not buy a hat unless the 
label is sewed in it. Non-union hats are some- 
times found with counterfeit labels sewed in. 
The fact of a label being sewed in does not go to 

rove that it is a genuine one, though as a rule 
t does. Do not believe people who tell you 
that union labels are not used in soft hats. 
They are used in soft hats just the same as in 
stiff hats. 

477 Park Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary. 



















OFFICIAL 


State of Employment in 
APRIL. 


The general state of employment during April con- 
tinued exceptionally good. 

In the 653 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 42,831, one thousand four hundred and 
eleven (3°3 per cent.) were reported as unemployed at, 
the end of April, compared with 3% per cent. in the 957 
unions, with a membership of 75,234, from which returns 
were received for March, 1100. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 


bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing September, 





Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, + 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 22, 1900, | 


To all Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the International Association of Machinists 
and the— 

ALUMINUM STOPPER Co., of Baltimore, Md. ; 
also between the United Garment Workers of America 
and the firm of— 


BROWNING, KING & Co., 


having been reached, whereby the said firms now ope- 
rate union establishments, the same are removed from 
our “We Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our 
FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L, 


Report of Legislative Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 26, 1100, 
MR. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your Legislative Com- 
mittee begs to report that the Eight Hour Bill, H.R. 
6882, passed the House of Representatives on Monday, the 
2ist, under suspension, by a vote of 151 to 24. 

H. R. 5150, “The Prison Labor Bill,”’ copy of which 
please find enclosed, was passed on the same day, also 
under suspension. 

Everything is being done to secure the passage of 
these bills by the Senate, before adjournment of the 
present session of Congress. 

Fraternally yours. A. FURUSETH, 
GEO. CHANCE, 
T. F. Tracy, 

H. R. 5450. 

An act to limit the effect of the regulation of interstate 
commerce between the several States in goods, wares, 
and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured by 
convict labor or in any prison or reformatory. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That all goods, wares, and merchandise, manufactured 
wholly or in part by convict labor or in any prison or 
reformatory, transported into any State or Territory or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or stor 
age, shall, upon arrival in such State or Territory, be 
subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such 
State or Territory to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such goods, wares, and merchandise 
had been manufactured in such State or Territory, and 
shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being intr 
duced in original packages or otherwise, 





Charters Issued in April. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affil:- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued 112 charters during the 
month of April, 1900, as follows: 

Central Bodies, 14. 

Local Unions, 98. 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS, 
tchers.—Cudahy Packing Company, of Cudahy, Wis. ; 

- Kingan Pac ‘kin Company, of Thdianapols Ind. ; 
Swift meee * ompany, of Chicago, Ill.; Kansas 
City, Kans.; East St. Louis, Ill.; St. Joseph and 
Summersville, Mo.; South Omaha, Neb., and St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Millers.—Moseley & Motley Milling Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.; American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Cameron Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex.; Jacob Beck & Sons, of 
etroit, Mich. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental 
panies. 


tobacco com- 


CLOTHING. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, es 
Providence Te ~~ of Providence, R. I.; The 
Sun, of New York City ; Hudson, Kimberly & = 
printers, of Kansas City, Mo. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Brick.—T. B. Townsend Brick Company, of Zanesville, 

Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chicago, 
ll 


HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy 


Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf. 


Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 


falo, } 
tock Island 


delphia Pa., paper-folding machines ; 

Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill. 
Woop AND FURNITURE. 

Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass. 
LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


Leather—Askew Saddlery Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Furniture— 


Rubber—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co, of Springfield, 
Mass. : 
Tanners—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1, 1900. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April, 1900. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.). 








RECEIPTS. 
April. 
I i a le ee Cea a ne $6,020 37 
2. Horse nail workers 7180. STE: 1 00 
Federal labor union 8203, sup................. 7 90 
Federal labor union 8228, sup................. 9 90 
Textile workers local 150, “—~ hcatbe eeenees eee 60 
Federal labor union 7125, t ax, feb, $16; wee 
eee 20 10 
Hat formers union 75 31, ‘tax, ‘feb.. * 3 85 
Northern wenr mine w orke rs of Americ 
tax, o, n, d, j, f, m. “— re 12 00 
Federal labor union 8041, ‘tax, mar........... 3 00 
Watch workers 6961, tax, mar................ 40 00 
Cloakmakers p prot 8140, Eee 5 00 
Laborers prot 7458, tax, f,m .................. 10 00 
Gas workers 74938, tax, OO ae 1 5O 
Horse nail makers 7073, IC caacuden 4 00 
Federal labor union 8073, tax, mar. ........ 45 
Flour packers and nailers 754%, tux, J, a Te 31 50 
Furniture finishers 8207, tax, mar............ 8D” 
Laborers prot 8210, sup ... uiehenee 200 
8. Trades assembly, Oskaloosa. Ta, sup AEA 10 00 
Flour millers and laborers 8268, sup 14 00 
Boilermakers and blacksmith helpe rs 8268, 
thn ngs hi hua ectebimenesdaneeebasie a entbh 10 00 
Boilermakers and machine helpers 8194, sup 1 60 
Federal labor union 6954, sup................ 1 00 
Jobn A. Anderson, 8Up..............sseeeeeee 25 
Federal labor union 7423..............<..0000s 1 00 





» 


> 


~1 


Wire and metal workers 7345, tax, a, m, j, $8; 
SL HE bass cunanvsinnvnssgauentbit dh ninoteieke 
Are ae ‘ural foundry molders helpers 7413, 
tax, f,m. 
Are Paitesmaed iron workers 7 7109, ‘ax, v3 m, ‘a 
Copper smelting workers 8269, sup...... 
Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, sup.. ee 
Milk dealers prot 8265, SUP... 0. eeeeeerereeee 
Federal labor union 8266, sup................ 
Federal labor union 8267, sup.. 
Bottling department employes 6920, ‘tax,J, f. 
Federal labor union 8116, tax, f,m..... ..... 
Saw mill mens 8153, tax, f,m.................. 
Intl typographical ‘anion, tax, Mar.......... 
Wire workers 8195, sup 
Sugar workers 7230,sup ohaie 
Great South Bay oystermens 8201, sup....... 
Team drivers intl annette tax, mur, $14; sup, 
$26.40 








Green glass bottlers 7: HM, sup.. EES 
Laborers prot 8004, sup.......... ......cccceees 
Quarry workers 8233, sup..................00. 
Federal labor union R215, Piitnsnnsesesesene 
Tanners and curriers 7480, tax, j, f,m........ 
Hat formers union 8008, tax, apr.. bnasene 
Soapmakers union 7586, tax, j,f, m 
a ge and structural ironworkers 6583, tax, 

_ eee 
Natl assn steam fitters and hel pers, tax, f,m 
Federal! labor union 7475, tax, mar. os 
Federal labor union 8091, tax, feb.. 

Federal lavor union 7453, _ ae eee 
House shorers and move rs 7417, tax, ‘Jy a. a, 8, 0, 
n, d, j, f,1m. one 

Aluminum workers “7454, tax, f, 
Boilermakers and iron shipbiatlders helpers 
SIDI, tax, feb, $5.10; sup, 50c 
Leather butters prot 8264, sup. pines 
Federal labor union &271, sup................. 
Ornamental glass workers — and sinese - 
Gravel roofers 8273 sup. ee aeceae 
Quarry workers ‘837 ft a Anew ‘eenes 
te workers 7508, tax, m, a, $8.00; sup, 
5.20 pweSaonasarecee Saenesvonre 
G C Lawrence, sup . paenebeneeme 
Federal labor union 7608, ‘sup. eideeiniaepisiiaet 
Federal labor union 8171, sup.. 
Horse nailmakers 6170, sup. 
Flour mill workers 8086, sup calieas ake 
Car builders 8149, tax, m, part a............. 
Federal labor union 7136, tax, Jj, f, m 
Hodcarriers union 8058, tax, f, m 
Federal labor union 8166, sup... 
Zine and lead miners 8057, sup ............... 
Federal labor union 6873, sup................. 
Central pnes and labor coune il, Atlantic 
City, N J, sup.. 
Federal labor union 8215 5, ‘tax, mar, We; sup, 








Trades council, Eigin, iil, ‘tax, j, f, m, a, m, 
j, 8; sup, $2.50... ke: “9am 
Lathers prot 7336, tax, < _ eeleRaearnte nes 
Hodecarriers prot 7341, tax, a.s, o,n,d, Jy G1 m, 
Federal labor union S183, iax, ‘mar. 
Shipwrights prot 7006, tax, f, -., aeecasue teense 
Pederal labor union 7380, tax, Jj, 
T vases and labor assembly, Bile sland, Til, 
Serre ‘ 
Trac os council, Austin, Texas, sup . 
Federal labor union 8276, sup 
Federal labor union 8277, SD cicesseene 
Varnishers and finishers 8275, sup sneesenined 
Iron workers helpers 6709, sup... seneqekens 
Federal labor union 8092, tax, J, f,  etetgeepapayd 
Gill net fishermen 7141, tax, f, BA, @, MR ..c0 
Federal labor union 7520, tax, mar..... 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, m, a. 
Federal labor union 8279, sup. 
Laborers protective 8280, sup sekewes 
Laundry workers 6608, tax, eee 
Federal labor union 8146, Sees 
Central labor union, Springfield, Mass, tax, 
i. Gi, Wis Be Bo Been ees 
Cigar factory strippers 8156, tax, Se Wicsnsaen 
Federal labor anton 8281, — aed Sy 
Laundry workers 822, sup . sadnee 
Federal labor union 8019, tax, f, cscaennnis 
Marine firemens prot, 8000. tax, f,m,a. ‘ 
Iowa state branch A F of * tax, Ye f isi os 
Federal! labor union 8083, tax, mar........... 
Glass bottle blowers assn, U.8. and somes 
ear re a 
Federal labor union 6582, tax, d, - f, m, ‘a. 
Waxworkers 7568, tax uy mar, % —, $5.50; 
I i eniacdatnssesccscavnccenscnns 
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Artificial stone workers 8155, tax, mar, 65c; 
sup, 
B. 3 prot builders 7754, tax, feb......... 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, j, f, m .............. 
Federal labor union 7515, tax, jan 
EE ELE LEE LTT EPO 
Moulders prot 8258, tax, apr, $3; sup, $3.72.. 
Central labor union, Bidde ford, Me, sup . 
Trades and labor council, Olean, N'Y ,sup.. 


. Rubber workers union 8284, sup.............. 


Blacksmith yy 8285, sup Sakeaiageuicases 
Coal handlers 8286, BUP..........cccecccccecoes 
Laundry workers 8287 sup 
Federal labor union 8388, 4 Kevenseanenas’s sae 
Federal labor union 8289, su 
Iron and steel bridge and building material 

workers 8200, sup . 
Federal labor union ‘8291, eee 
DEL Genlors GER, SUP ..... 2. ccccccccccccccccce 
Federal labor union 7510, errr 
Federal labor union 8092 —- vies iekbateddd eens 
Leather buffers prot 8264, su 
Newsboys and bootblacks & 12, rr 
—— labor union 7150, tax, apr, $2.35; sup, 





oleae prot "8075, tax, mar, $2.05; sup, eae 
Iron workers helpe rs 6700, tax, f, m, $22; sup, 
illniccited <aieliRiinnh an kei ehomiaceueeeeeeawess 
Ornamental wire workers 7215, tax, m, a. 
Federal labor union 6558, tax, a, m, j, ne 8. 
Coremakers intl, tax, Py las civ nacmaceson 
Jewelers prot 7533, tax, f, m.............+- - 
oy SS rere re 
Cut nail workers 7029, tax, m, j,j............. 
Mineral miners 7318, tax, mar................ 
Hod carriers prot 8125, tax, feb............... 
Mason tenders union 7176, tax, pn, d, 00; Jj, f, 
m, $25.35; special assessment, tie 
Federal labor union Tere, CAE, By G.....0- ; 
Brushmakers prot 6980, tax, eS 
Hod carriers prot 8148, tax, f, ae 
Jewelers prot 7607, tax, feb...............0005- 
Warehouse womens 7606, tax, m, a 
Pavers, 3~So, walk and c urb setters 745 34, 
tax. jf 
Horse nal pointers and assorters 6511, 


tax, 
Jj, DEIN. cnc eeareehebenccegeeeeehensess o6e0 
able caulkers Py a Mccsccapenen seescaues 
Blacksmiths helpers 7 7 553, OE, Ue BR ccccunesc 
Shingle weavers 7488, tax, n,d... ............ 
Oil And gas well workers intl, tax, j,f...... 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8283, sup 
United brotherhood of carpenters and join- 
NE EE AE eee 
United srerneeneee of carpenters and join- 
ers, ja 
United beutinestend of carpenters and join- 
OE See ee 
United brotherhood of carpenters and join- 
SC IS 5 ok ce ncbnwe-n<enewns oabneete-eees 
Federal labor union 8227, sup 
Lace makers union 8013, ‘tax, feb. 
— — hands and iron workers 8016, tax, 


Fede sai Jabor union 7481, “tax, jan. smbnnaawanea 
Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, m,a. 
Lathers prot 7481, tax, MOV.................... 
Bill posters and distributors 7419, tax, J,f,m. 
Steam forge workers 756, tax, f, m.......... 
Federal labor union 6812, tax, h, d, 
Window glass flatteners union of 'N A, tax, 
Ess ee ee ee ebang ence Keebiseseuee 
Hod carriers ers Saree 
Paderal pavers union, 7506, tax, j, f, m. 
— eral labor union 8003, tax, feb, $2.25; sup, 


e nail makers 63138, sup ........... 
Coal handlers 8255, sup 
Federal labor union 7204, sup............ 
Federal labor union 8185, sup..... hintiag tity et 
Federal labor union 7187, sup................. 
Coal handlers 8286, sup......... .......e006-- 
Federal labor union 8244, sup.. 
Federal labor union 8292, sup ................ 
Molders hel pers 8208, sup.. 

Trades assembly, Gainesville, Te x, ‘sup.. 
EMBOCOTS BIOS GEG, GUD 2... 0 csccccsccvccoccces 
Central labor union,’ eovtmabon, Conn, sup. 
Central labor union, Carbondale, Pa, sup... 
Trades council, Ann Arbor, Mich, sup ...... 
Tunnel miners 8205, sup..............cceceeces 
Federal labor union 8296, sup................. 
Federal labor union 8168, su 
Central labor union, Shamokin, Pa, sup.... 
Tube workers 7580, sup...............eeseeees 
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3. Saw makers 7173, sup 
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. Federal labor union 8297, sup 
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Central labor union, Litchfield, Ill,sup...... 
Federal labor union 7231, sup ................ 
Federal labor union 8200, sup ................ 
Ore 
Shippers and packers 8238, sup................ 
Federal labor union 8146, sup ................ 
Federal labor union 7513, sup 

Drillers prot 7140, tax, n, d, if 
United hatters of N A, tax, apr.............. 
Building laborers 7605, tax, n, d,j....... os 
Ship carpenters 6884, tax, apr.......... _— 
Coal handlers 7425, NG dacicics Kcmsadbaes 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, m, @................ 
Tableknife grinders natl union, tax, j, f, m.. 
Milkmens prot 7: tax, n, d, if Yee 

Laundry workers 7393, tax, m, @.............. 
Suspender workers 814, tax, t, DP nccciccsess 

Car repairers 8114, tax, mar.................. 
Federal labor union 8175, tax, mar.......... 
Ae wood workers of A, tax, n, d, 
( a eiting chippers 8035, tax, f, m............... 
Horsenail workers 7180, tax “Se 
Mattress makers 8278, sup.................-+- 









Tanners prot 8298, sup 
Paper cutter and stockmens 8299, sup 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8300, sup 
Federal labor union 8801, sup................ 
Federation of labor, Sorento, Ill, su 
Print workers prot 8078, tax, feb, $15; sup, 4 
Lathers prot 7342, tax, O, nm, d................. 
Quarrymens prot 8178, tax, “¢ Ee pee 
Wax workers 7568, tax, Y%'a, ¥ 
Federal labor union 7337, ‘tax, 
Blacksmith helpers 8090, tax, v7 awn 
Federal labor union 7331. tax.j, a,8,0,n,d,j,f,m 
Lathers prot 7355, tax, ey 8, 0,n,d,j,f 
Amal assn street rwy employes, tax, Jj, ", m, a 
Button makers 7546, tax, mar, $2.35; sup, 25, 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, apr, $1. 30; sup, 62c . 
Horse nail makers 6170, ESR RR 
Centra! labor union, Clinton, Ind, sup ...... 
Quarr ens prot 8303, sup 
Pile dri sand dock builders 8270, sup..... 
Leather \. orkers 8084, su 
Federal labor union $026, tax,apr, $2; sup,40c. 
Federal labor union 8152, aa 
Trimmers prot 8100, tax, j, f, m,a,m,j .. 
United assn of journeymen plumbers, ete, 
tax, n, d, 


0 

Hod GRITEOTS Tie) CR, GE on vc cccccccscccscces 
Foundry laborers 81: 36, EE 
Federal labor union 7579, tax, d,j,f,m. 
Federal labor union 8087; eae 
Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, mar...... 
Federal labor union 8064, tax, apr............ 
Freight car builders 7472, tax, o, n, d, j, f 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, mar 
Coopers machine workers 7124, tax, f,m... 
Federal labor union 7552, tax, mar .......... 
Tanners and curriers 8018, ff es 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, j, awe 
Hotel and restaurant employ es and bar- 

tenders alliance, tax, mar, $13.22; sup, $33.85 
Federal labor union "8158, tax, f, m, $2.30; 

I oi cnnaa vessteSbacterncaceseenmiaenswes 
sisstweed rubbers and finishers 8130, tax, 

ee ee ae enianes aes 
Chainmakers i eee 
Federal labor union 7087, tax, f, m,a......... 
Milk dealers prot 8226, sup..................+: 


Trades assembly, Dallas, Tex, tax, d, j, f, 
ED a wic an cab eneemcieeseunndke: sae diamaiaes 
Federal labor union 7600, tax, apr, $1.50; 


I I aii: fib iar ic das i Re aeaese eee terete 
Boilermakers 
tax, mar. 

Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, mar. 

Coke workers 7324, tax, apr................2+:: 
Beltmakers 7221, tax, . PRS pao ‘oki 
Federal labor union 8306, sup................. 
Blacksmiths helpers 8305, sup............... 
Button workers prot 6861, tax, f, m .......... 
Chippers _ 8S Se 
Federal labor union S180, eee 


Federal labor union 7503, tax, | ESS . 
Federal labor union 7412, eee 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, 2. ee 

Soap workers 7442, sup Le 
Federal labor union 8110, tax, mar, 90c ; sup, 
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13. Mineral mine workers 8304, sup.............. 
M4. Federal labor union 8215, tax, apr. 
Watch case engravers intl assn, tax, f, m, a. 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, n, d,j, f, m.......... 
Federal labor union 7608, ‘tax, it idtine wanes 
Federal labor union 7403, tax, mar........... 
Punch and shearmens union 8126, tax, j,f,m. 
Great South Bay oystermens 8201, tax, mar. 
Freight handlers union 7438, tax, m, a....... 
Federal labor union 8109, tax,f,m.......... 
Lumber handlers 7501, tax, mar.............. 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, f,m,a... 
Newsboys and paper carriers seen: — 
Molders helpers 83808, sup. . ken 
Laborers prot 8309, sup.... 
16. Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
Oe ee. cacsanccess 1a cwieeneees 
Trades council, Dayton, O, sup. 
Federal labor union 8310, sup. 
Federal labor union 83i. SUP ..... 
Federal labor union 7415, tax, mar 
Artificial marble workers 8031, tax,d, j,f, m,a 
Aluminum workers 7444, tax, apr............ 
Laborers prot (coke workers) 7576, tax, apr.. 
Marine firemen’s prot 8068, tax, f, m.......... 
Laundry workers 7490, tax, j, f, m .......... 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, apr.... osesece 
Federal labor union 7187, tax, “* m, Dos iia 
Federal labor union 7582, tax, apr........ 7 
Federal labor union 8208, tax, mar........... 
Federal labor union 8073, tax, apr 
Harbor railroad mens union 7566, tax, mar.. 
Federal labor union 7287, tax, j, f, m ........ 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, o, n, _ ahaa 
Federal labor union 71: 26, tax, j, f, m, | ee 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, mar .............. 
Federal labor union 8216, tax, mar .... aot 
Bootblacks union 8208, tax, mar ............. 
Federal labor union 2002, tax, A@pPr............ 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, mar.......... 
Federal labor union 8037, tax, f,m..... apne 
Furnace mens union 7564, tax, f, m.......... 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, o,n,d.......... 
Bottling employes 7430, tax, “pega 
Car builders 8167, tax, apr.................... 
Milk servers union 8085, tax, J, f De Bs ccane 
Tame rs and glass workers 682 21, tax, mar. 
Leather workers 706!, tax, f, m. é cekehewe 
Quarrymens prot 8089, tax, UR ese cusones 
Stove trimmers union 7361, f, m, a........ Kon 
Federal labor union 8083, tax, mar.......... 
Hod carriers prot 6266, tax, f, m. ee 
Federal labor union 7569, tax, f, ee 
Brewery porters and freight ‘handlers 7236, 
Ok a eres 
mS forme “rs assn 7531, tax, mar, $3.85; “sup, 











Molders prot 8258, sup.................... 

a labor union 7550, ‘tax, ,apr, $8.36 sup, 
SERRE 

Freight handlers 7599, tax, n, d, i, f, ‘m, $7.70; 
SUP, p 
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Labore we pees 8210, sup Se ile lr aii Sob enkead 
Federal labor union TS ae 
Federal labor 7231, tax, apr, $13.40; sup $1.35. 
Aerated wate rbottlers’ 8147, tax, f, m,a, $1.20; 
i itidntditinnetiuitinceensasheasteestns 
Quarrymens prot 8312, _ pias eduiewedeaen 
Coal employees 7483, tax, f, m, @.............. 
Pattern makers inti, tax, ", | ee 
Federal labor union 8164, tax, mar. ease 
Federal labor union 8129, tax, apr............ 
a Wood carvers assn of N A, tax, mar.. 
- Central labor union, High 1} oint, N C, ‘sup... 
Basket makers, veneer cutters and he Ipers 
I eile ate eaconclavwelrw ease 
Federal labor union 8170, sup. ark dberacnchaie 
Molders helpers 8293, sup...........-.-..-.ss0s 
Beer and soda water bottlers 8230, sup. - 
Iron dressers 8184, sup................ ioutaaie 
Federal labor union 7306, tax, m, 
Laborers prot 7359, tax, APr...............00 
Quarry workers 8233, tax, eae 
ederal labor union 7165, ‘tax, mar. ae 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, tax, mar . eases 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, 
Blacksmith helpers 6031, tax, f, m,a@......... 
Stave and heading workers 7440, tax, m,a. 
Federal labor union _ _§ 5 4 eee 
Intl bro of leather workers, tax ae 
Federal labor union 8134, tax, UN 
Carwheel molders sad helpers 7229, tax, a, 
m, J, $19.50; su 1 
Railway clerks Bia au iiisin Jobcscacebbednibe 
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17. Laborers prot 7371, tax, mar.. 


Car builders 7495, tax, wees 
Federal labor union 7233, tax, m, a. saieane ee 
Pilots union GBIG, SUP... ...cccecs cocvecescecs 
Central labor union, Warren, O, tax, m, a, 
m, j, j, a, $5; sup, $5.. , aenien 
Molders and he Ipers 8li9, sup. ne 
Mary Kenney O'Sullivan, —¥ 1 sup 
( ‘igar leaf stemmers 8137, tax, f, m. 
Federal labor union 6977, tax, apr..........-. 
Flour and cereal millmens union 7203, tax, 
QP, TESS DOR, GB oc cccccscccccccsccescces 
Federal labor union 7209, tax, mar 
Federal labor union 7526, tax, nov we 
Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, mar.... 
Bolstermakers 8220, tax, mar............+++- 
Federal labor 7106, tax, err 
Central labor union, Tac oma, Wash, tax, d, 


Hosiery workers 8071, tax, SS San 
Architectural iron worke rs 7420, tax, mar, 
$3.50; tax, We  ianaininiae 
Federal labor 7211, tax, ‘mar, $4.10; sup, $2.60 
Federal labor 8142 } tax, $2; sup, (0c......... 
Federal labor sisi. tax, m, a, $1.90; sup, $2.10 
Indianapolis local, W C 1 A of N A, sup.... 
Federal labor 8246, sup..... 
Federal labor 8060, sup... sevece 
Assorters and packers 8316, rail . eececese 
Chainmakers 6817, sup..... eeewenee 
Saw mill mens union 81 5B, SUD : 
Typographical union local 208, sup. : 
Federal labor 8081, tax, sup, j, f, m. 
Stoneware potters 8017, tax, Mar.........+-+. 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, tax, mM, @. 
Architectural wire, iron and me ial workers 
6616, tax, apr, part May.............-+--e206- 
Central trades and labor coune il, Zanesville, 
O, tax, n, d, j, f, m,a ..... ; 
Horse nailmaiers 6170, tax, jan. acta ane . 
Scale workers 7502, tax, Apr.........-..0++e05> 
Leather workers 8084, tax, ae 
Builders helpers and iaborers 7572, tax, jan.. 
Bridge and structural iron workers 7536, tax, 
apr. pene ndsdebesedesesveseccrsenee 
Brushmakers RN io rig cans ' 
Central labor union, Binghamton, N Y, tax, 
d, j, f, m, a,m 
Neckwear cutters 6939, ‘tax, f, Re ae eae 
Columbia river fishermens ‘632 , tax, apr. 
Federal labor 7119, tax, apr............eeee eres 
Lathers prot 7050, tax, j, f..... 0... ..e.eeeecees 
Bridge and structural iron workers 8102, 
_ tax, j, f, m ar ey cndimnnaeniaeaegendil 





Freight coe bon ‘R214, su ‘e 
Amal meat cutters and yute her workinen, 
ER OR Ee n caves 
Team drivers international, ‘sup. 
Central labor union, Torrington, Conn, ‘sup 
Laborers 7828, BUP.........cescccccecsecees 
Laborers 6869, sup.. 
Trades and labor asse mbly, Ottawa, Ill,sup 
Lime burners 7078, tax, m, a. ‘ 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N I rY, ‘sup, #2; 
FEDERATIONIST, $2.05 .. ......0-- eee eeeeenes 
Ice pullers 8317, sup Pa 
Federal labor 6858, —_ san! sen eue weed 
Federal labor 7387, sup....... 
United labor league, Pinila, Pa, ‘tax, f, m, a, 
Sh << sin duian bemerbewiaaet cankeenenmaeekeeh 
Trades council, Edwardsville, iii, tax, d,j,f, 
eS eee 
Rubber workers Tae, OR, J, © Why B oc cc cccone 
Powder workers 7521, tax, m, a, m, J....... 
Mineral water bottlers 7464, tax, mar........ 
Street car builders 8157, tax, i eae 
Central trades and labor e ouncil, ESt Louis, 
Thi, tax, n, d,j,f,m,a.... ...... paadingahens 
Terra cotta pocasees ‘and finishers 7523, one, 
oS eee 
Federal labor 8139, tax, f, m ...... aT 
aw Wy labor union, WwW eihinaton, D C, tax, 
ere 
Federal labor 75 557, tax, o,n,d,j,f,m,a, $10. i6 5 
~ * eee 
Flour mili ‘employes 7467, tax, n,d,j, f, m $6. 50; 
sup, 25c . 
Laundry workers 7508, sup. ose eessecee 
ROE UNE, «s,s oc vekkanaanaosereceass 
Brushmakers 7422, tax, f,m,a, $1.20; sup, 25e. 
Chippers 7356, tax, m, a, m, $4.80; sup, 50c... 
Federal labor 7588, tax,apr........... ges iewee 
Federal labor 8292, sup... i naanweeneeanen 
Federal labor 8262, sup............scceescssees 
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Lehr tenders and shove boys 8318, sup........ 


Salt and rock miners 8323,sup..............++ 
Laundry workers 8324, sup...............+.+++ 
BUG WOSMOTS GET, GUD ooocc ccc ccccsccscceses 
United mine workers local 14, sup........... 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, sup........ 
I MO cic ccc wesvicnedesacedoneeese 
Federal labor 6975, sup.. 
Bolster makers 8220, sup.. - 
Federal labor 7204, a mar, $3.30; ‘sup, $3.50 
Federal labor 7167, t “ax, mar, $1, 65; sup, $5.. 
Mosaic workers 8145, t lax, 4 eee 
Mason tenders 8123, tax, f, SERIES 
Trunk and bag wor kers intl union,tax,f =e 
Suspender workers 8144, sup....... 
Steel cabinet workers 7 304, lax, ‘apr. 
National steel and copper plate printers, 
tax. m, a, m,j 
American federation of music ians, tax, apr 
Central labor union, Cleveland, O, ‘tax, n, d, 
J, f, m, a, m, Jj, J, a, 8, 7) 
Init union of steam engineers, tax, £ m, ‘a, 
25; onp. § $6.30 . 
Central labor union, “Jame stown, N Y, tax, 
J, f, m, $2.50; sup, e..... ionkinsaen 
Federal labor 832 , sup. nace 
Federal labor 8326, DN ss oxieeaduincstunesxennnes 
Federal labor 8320, BUP ..........cccccccccccves 
POSSTA! IBDOF GEG, CUD oo. cccccscccesecscccces 
Federal labor 8165, tax, mar.... 
ae ee 
Federal labor 7161, ee ee aaa 
Tinplate workers international, tax, f, m, ‘a 
Federal labor 8088, tax, mar. 
Central 1. 2 union, 
tax, d, iS 
Wood, wire & metal lathers intl, tax,m,a,m. 
Tanners and curriers 7086, tax, f, m, a, m ds J 
Laborers 7370, tax, mar. ‘ 
Blacksmith helpers 8000, sup.. 
Federal labor 8066, sup .... bane 
Foundrymen and iron workers 8259, sup mae 
Federal labor 8081, sup ....... swe 
Federal labor 6975, I tiikin)kascheatbipaeeatiaed sacar 
Federal labor Of ear 











Stree 4 ond ‘building laborer: 
Secret girccbnaneareon-sekbeweceeces 
Millwrights oat ‘mac hinery erec ‘tors and 
MUOEOND GEE, DOWD cece ce cctcccecccccaces 
Glass house employes 8 83382, “eo pideavaeendves 
Hod carriers 8333, sup. . ; etdaciaaelia a 
Federal labor 8310, ER Se 
Blacksmith helpers 7328, tax, feb... 
Coke workers 7577, tax, f, m, a. Dbsdeca awed 
Tube workers 8077, tax, apr..... ............. 
Button makers 7181, tax, | XS ee 
Trades & labor council, V ma ‘al ,tax,j,f,m 
IBWilkinson, Danville, Va,sup, $2.55; FED be 
Hod carriers and bldg laborers 8334, “. picts 
Car repairers 8114, sup................... aes 
Newsboys and bootblacks 8212, sup.......... 
CPIM AMOTS GET, GD oon ccccccccccce cvcces 
Paper cutters and stockmens 8299, EP scanes 
I ni cence ccustecsesssctacceus 
Tube workers 75 ), tax, m,a 
Laborers 8121, tax, mar, $3.50; sup, 90c........ 
Quarrymens 8312, | EE 
Federal labor 75s 55), ME « enuseceeeskcessscceces 
Federal labor 8337 f— 4 gigas ante asalaiclnediedds nei 
Knotsawyers 8338, me Re 
Livery employes toh tax, o, n,d,j,f,m.... 
Federal labor 7110, tax, apr. 
Natl assn of steam and hot water fitters and 
ES EEE ae 
Federated trades and labor counc il, Mon- 
treal, Can, tax, n, d, Jj, f, mM, @..........000. 
Leather buffers 8264, iax, i dihit:he wheats wile’ 
Federal labor union 7226," eee 
Federal labor 8889, sup............ccecccecces 
Federal labor 8340, alt a a oe Straits aaa 
Federal labor 8341, sup................. Ss aie 
Laundry workers 8342, sup.............. 
Egg candlers and packers 8348, sup.. 
Trades and labor council, Bridgeton,N J, sup 
Tile roofers 5774, tax, o, n, d, j, f, 1 
Hod ae OE and building eboses 4054, ‘tax, 
a, n tig ae | ee 4 eee 
Federa labor 7479, tax (| Seen 
tax, ape helpers and metai scrubbers 8006, 
ax 
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Federal labor 7233, sup........ 
Furniture finishers 8207, sup.................. 


. Fibre workers TIS, SUP... .....csccccccccccccss 


Central — union, Youngstown, O, tax, 8, 
o, n, d, j, 
Central fades and labor council, 
ee Se ee eS eee 
Federal labor 8019, Oy eae 
Cigarmakers intl local 305, sup............. 
Collar, shirtand waist cutters 6305, sup. . 
Federal labor 8345, sup....... 
Federal labor 8344, sup... 
Laundry workers 7133, tax, d, j, f, m........ 
Starch workers 8173, tax, mar................ 
Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, tax, 
n, d,J, f, IM, Be... e eee cee eeee cee seeeeer sees eens 
Iron molders 7: 7321, tax, mar, $6.50; sup. 50c. 
Machine helpers 82 51, eee ee 
Federal labor 7126, sup. 
Glaziers and glass workers ¢ 
Tin plate workers intl local : 
Federal labor 8319, sup....... 
Federal labor 8827, sup.......... 
Laundry workers 8346, sup.. 
Trades and labor council, Marinette, Wis, 
Oe ire Ces hig ull cumica cab 
Federal labor 8347, sup.. 
Car repairers 8348, sup . 
Car builders laborers 8349, sup. pilab adickhatniniebieks 
Elevators and porters 8350, sup............... 
Railway yard car dept 8351, sup.............. 
Federal labor 8352, sup ...............202eeeees 
Limestone workers 8353, sup........ ........+ 
Milk dealers prot 8226, sup............ceseeees 
Federal labor 8306, sup... 
Rud Benz, Collinsville, Il}, sup............... 
Pemeral IADOT GIG, BUD ooo ccc cccscccccscceces 
Federal labor 8004, 8Up .............eeceeeeeeee 
Trades and labor . eo Grand Rapids, 
Mich, tax, n, d, j, f,1 
Trades and labor soune ‘i, ‘tiamitton, O, tax, 
is ie Bi I I oc cond dcubecneescecncen sees 
Zine and lead miners 8057, tax, mar.. 
eT a te 
Trades and labor assembly, Columbus, O, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m, j 
Fede “ration of labor, ham paign,Ill,tax,j,f,m 
Federal labor 8162, tax, a 
Bro of boile rmakers poe iron shipbuilders 
EE EE SR Eee 
Federal labor union 6854, tax, mM, @.......... 
Federal labor 7130, tax f, m,a................. 
Central labor union, Auburn, N > eee 
Hod carriers 7575, tax, ~ mage rr ere 
Bro of stationary firemen, tax, feb .. 
Industrial council, Kansas C ity, » Mo, tax, (m, 
5.4.6.6, 0, @, G3. 0, Mi, &....... 
Federal labor 8183, sup... 
Foundry laborers 7362, tax, mar, $15; sup, 
3.50 




















& 
Federal labor 7501, tax, f, m, a, $3; sup, 50c. 
National union of textile workers of A, sup. 
Np rs = PE ddines acevinvdeustecsecne 
WORSE TROT, Fey BUD ooo onc s ceccccccccscsccs 
Blacksmiths helpers 8090, sup ...............- 
Federal labor 8041, tax, apr................05- 
Tinners and slaters 7382, tax, d,j............. 
Drillers prot 7140, tax, m.@..... ............+ 
Trades and labor coune il, Danville, Ill, tax, 
j, f, m, a, m, 
Federal labor 7241, tax, feb. 2.20)... ooo... 
Trades and ‘er assembly, Denver, Colo, 
tax, m,j,Jj, 
Tunnel talhigrs Gi33, tax, j, f,m, am, j,j,a, 8, 
o, n, d, 
Federal lana SOND cicceuascdncecechenneceas 
I  « nncoceues.ponewetossue sees 
Federal labor 8556, sup ...... oulen 
ND ST CI BD oon cove cocnnccevesseess 
Freight handlers 8335, sup ................6++- 
Packers and nailers 6152, tax, jan ............ 
Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, apr.. . 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, apr . 
Federal labor 8170, tax, m, @..............65- 
Central labor union, Elkhart,Ind,tax,f,m,a. 
Rubber workers 8085, tax, mar.... 
Trades and labor council, Oshkosh, Wis, tax, 
n, d, 99, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, Bp Giinacececionse 
Federal labor 8228, tax, a 
Federal labor 7174, tax, ‘a f,m, 
eg 4 workers 5254, tax, eae ‘4. 99, j, f, 
ee 
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90, Brushmakers prot and benev 7394, tax, apr. 
Metal workers 7367, tax, jam.................. 
Federal labor 7010, tax, mar .................. 
Street and building laborers 7543, tax, apr .. 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, apr, $2.80; sup, $1..... 
Federal labor 6876, tax, apr, $4.20; sup, $17... 
SE I UD os ncncsonctcrvcoccsces 
Central labor union, Clinton, Ind............ 
Federal labor union 7569, sup... .............. 
Tanners and curriers 8298, sup................ 
PRCT SEE BIE, GOD oc cccccccccccccscccvesee 
ESO WOPMOTS BEG, GUD... oc cc cccscccccccccccces 
Gas workers 8358, SUP.............cceceeeeees ’ 
Furnace workers 8350, BUp .........6..sseceees 
Furnace workers 8360, sup .... 
Bridge and iron workers 6681, tax, j, a, 8, 0, 

8 6 EE a ee Reena ee 
ee EE OE MD ncvatecaweccceedenceue be 
ince crinxeesadenennesas annem 
IE ons: skcnavadncsnces scdesnessoes 


BasAd  Wenideneeeabum ev aiadiusememebdbadd 
EXPENSES. 


ril. 
hg Rent for April and balance on March, Wm. 
Garrett .... 
2, Expressage, Adams Express Co.............. 
Drayage, storage and expressage, Knox Ex- 
ff ere eee 
4, 3 bottles oil, 45c ; 44 doz ribbons, $2.50; 6 rms 
no 0 letter paper, $3.42; 1 box carbon,$3.50; 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co.............. 
Organizing expenses, W. B. Kissinger...... 
2check books, G. B. Squires.................. 
Car tickets,G. BE. Bamires. ... 2000 cccccccccees 
Revenue stamps, H. C. Easterday.......... 
L’histoire des Corporations, M. La Comte de 
Ee Se ee 
Organizing expenses, Thos, Flynn.......... 
Organizing expenses, J. H. Murray.......... 
One 1898 year book, Dodd, Mead & Co...... 
5. Carpet, pictures, portieres, etc,Wm.Garrett. 
Ice for feb and mar, American Ice Co....... 
Cuts for FEDERATIONIST, Maurice Joyce 
Engraving C 





Reporter Co 
Organizing expenses, Will Johnson... ..... 
Organizing expenses, J.J. Magrane.......... 
Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey ............. 
Organizing expenses, H. J. Orndorf.......... 

7. Organizing expenses, John A. Flett.......... 
Adjusting typewriter, $1.25; paragon ribbon, 
joc, Wyckoff, Seamans and Benedict. ..... 
Organizing expenses, W. G. Armstrong..... 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz...... ....... 
Organizing expenses, I. B. Kuhn............ 
9. Organizing expenses, C. H. Leo... ..... 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 
Organizing expenses,C. G.Cook.............. 
3 boxes 9x12x29, I. N. Runyan............... 
cag expenses, F. J. Weber............ 
Telegrams for March, Postal Tel. Cable Co.. 
Organizing expenses, Thos. Flynn .......... 
Stamps, 700 lc, 600 2c, H. C. Easterday ....... 
Organizing expenses, Robert Askew ........ 
Organizing expenses, H. W. Smith.......... 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard ..... 
Organizing expenses, J. H. Murray.......... 
. Organizing expenses, C. P. Davis ............ 
Organizing expenses, J. A. Flett. ........... 
Commissions on advertising, Henry Rice... 
Organizing expenses, E. L. Fesperman...... 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons........... .... 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 
Organizing expenses, F. L. MeGruder....... 
Organizing expenses, Geo. B. Frank 
Commissions on adv., John Morrison ....... 
1,000 A. F. of L. badges, C. C. Darling & Co... 
13, Stamps, 100 10c, 100 5c, H. C. Easterday ...... 
anizing expenses, R. E. McLean.......... 
Telephone service, quarter ending June 30, 

Chesapeake & Potomac Co.................. 

Organizing expenses, Chas. Dunbar......... 
. )2c stamped envelopes, H.C. Easterday 

”) 2c stamps, H.C. Easterday................ 
Organizing expenses, O. Johnson............ 
Organizing expenses, C. W. Krumm........ 

16, Organizing expenses, W. B. Kissinger ...... 
Insurance on office fixtures and supplies, F. 

Een ieee ae 
Organizing ex penses, W. G. Armstrong .... 

rganizing expenses, P. H. Strawhun.... . 
Newspapers, Harvey Schamel........ ....... 
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50 00 
5 00 
51 05 


30 00 
3” 00 
25 66 

1 00 


16. FEDERATIONIST, August Thomas....... .... 
Postage, FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice........ 
17. Organizing expenses, W. G. Armstrong .... 
Charges for telegraphing money, Western 
NE Os os on cencdhekanaman eens 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard ...... 
Organizing expenses, M. D. Flaherty........ 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co.......... 
Organizing expenses, J. P. Hennessy........ 
Organizing expenses, H. D. Thomas........ 
18. Organizing expenses, G. B. Squires .......... 
19. “Ancient and Lowly ” (book), Osborn Ward 
20. Organizing expenses, Jacob Frye ........... 
Car tickets, D. F. Manning..............0.s0.. 
Organizing expenses, James Leonard........ 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz........ ..... 
Express charges, Adams Express Co ....... 
21. Printing April FEDERATIONIST, Law Re- 
OTE GPs ovcccccesescpegscancssncecscennecess 
Organizing expenses, J. D. Pierce............ 
Organizing expenses, Clinton Simonton .... 
Towel service from February 21 to April 21, 
Fowler Manufacturing Co.................. 
500 2-cent stamps, 50 special delivery stamps, 
RES oes : 
Express, freight, cartage, Geo. W. Knox.... 
Changing telephone, ec; repairing tele- 
ene and new receiver, John C. Rau..... 
2 desks, @ $39, $78; 2 golden oak costumers,@ 
$1.60, $3.20; 1 oak extension table, W. B. 
Moses & Sons, $18....... NE LYSE IE 
2doz. Eagle draughting pencils, C. C. Purcell 
Express charges for March, United States 
I a lia all als 
Organizing expenses, Alexander Reid...... 
Organizing expenses, J. B. Brickell..... .... 
21. Articles to FEDERATIONIST, V. J. Yarros... 
Organizing expenses, McC, Hi. Parker....... 
Organizing expenses, John H. Murray...... 
Organizing expenses, F. J. Weber.......... 
Commission on 5 subs FEDERATIONIST, J. 
eee re 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson.... 
Organizing expenses, F. L. MceGruder...... 
Organizing expenses, Thos, I. Kidd.......... 
Organizing expenses, Wm. Warner........ 
Organizing expenses, Geo. Thompson...... 
2. Organizing expenses, Hugh G. Scanlon.... 


Organizing ex ENSES, Herman Robinson.... 


25. 500 2c stamps, H.C. Easterday............... 
Organizing expenses, C. H. Leo.............. 
27. Organizing expenses, C. W. Krumm........ 
Organizing expenses, Rud Benz.............. 
Telegraphic charges, for telegraphing money 
pL > 8: eer 
2,000 2c stamps, H. C. Easterday.............. 
Uxtra postage, FEDERATIONIST, Postoffice . 
28. Organizing expenses, John A. Flett.......... 
Blank book, G. B. Squires .................-+. 
Traveling and organizing expenses, Samuel 
reer er 
One month’s salary,President, Samuel Gom- 
ED aisn. ata daninntdeibadaeuesesssinetebesnens 
ba month’s salary, Secretary, Frank Mor- 
Pe cminncks Sdanacndankoesecneteseeesasseses 
Legislative committee, Andrew Furuseth .. 
Legislative committee, T. F. Tracy .......... 
Legislative committee, Geo, W. Chance..... 
4 weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor............. 
4 weeks’ salary, G. B. Dns case peemhewhice 
4 weeks’ salary, R. L. Whitcomb, stenograp’r 
4 weeks’ salary, D. F. Manning........ tee 
4 weeks’ salary, J.T. Kelly, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, M. Webster, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary & bal on mar, V. McDonald. 
4 weeks’ salary, and bal. on March, stenog- 
rapher, J. A. ic cind ccancanne 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard... 
1 week’s salary, G. Lewis............2--.0s00: 
3 weeks’ salary, stenographer, L. A. Gaver.. 
1 week’s salary, A. H. Acorniey............. 
Balance due on March salary, W. F. Ashley 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 
Sc sitcaddh vaidanduneedtasnniencicaeetin 
RECAPITULATION. 
April. 
a SE Bas necnonasndkacdxedagaanenene 
RE aE, RR eT ae 
RY, Ee ES ee ee 
SD Ghnths siadukkenewasesnessehaneeanenee 
Balance on hand May 1................ 


99 20 
1 00 


111 76 


50 00 
200 


40 95 
175 00 


150 00 
809 00 


37 50 
14 ® 
8 20 
18 20 


$5,031 87 


$6,020 37 
5,030 48 * 


$11,050 85 
87 


5,08 
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BROWNING, KING & CO. 


There are several millions of men and boys in this 
country, all of whom must wear clothes. A good many 
thousands of them live in or near the fourteen cities in 
which Browning King & Co, have large retail stores. 
It is of interest toall of these people to know where eo 
can be fitted out in the best manner and to the best ad- 
vantage. It is the purpose of this notice to tell them 
just where. 

Browning, King & Co. have been engaged for more 
than a third of a century in manufacturing Fine Cloth- 
ing. Their factory covering the whole block bounded 
by Broome, Marion and Elm streets, New York, is one 
of the landmarks in that section of the city. Their re- 
tail stores, of which there are fourteen, located in the 
chief cities of the country, are the mediums through 
which all the products of this great factory are distri- 
buted directly from the shop to the consumer. In each 
case they are centrally located and handsomely ap- 
pointed, in keeping with the character of the trade that 
they command ; for it is well known that Browning, 
King & Co. ure the leading Clothiers and Furnishers in 
Chicago, St Louis, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Philadel phia, 
Kansas City, St Paul, Omaha, Minneapolis, Brooklyn, 
Providence, Boston, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

The conditions under which all the clothing sold in 
these retail stores is madein Browning, King & Co’s own 
factory are of the best and most enlightened character, 
Employment is given here to nearly 1,500 operatives ; 
and these, together with all of the employees of all of 
the fourteen retail stores, make a grand total of many 
thousands of persons who derive their means of liveli- 
hood directly from the business of this great house, the 
largest of its kind in its own line in the whole country. 

All classes of men, not to mention the boys, are inter- 
ested in the successful conduct of so large a business, 
not alone on account of the employment which Brown- 
ing, King & Co. thus provide for people enough to found 
a small city, but also because of considerations of self- 
interest. The fact is that one can do better there than 
elsewhere, because the great volume of their business 
enables them to manufacture the very best of clothing 
in such large quantities that it can be sold at lower 
orices than are possible for a small dealer who buys 

rom the middlemen. The workingman is just as sure 
of an honest suit here as is the man who can afford to 
pay higher prices in order to indulge his taste for the 
most luxurious garments. 

The work rooms of Browning, King & Co. are in their 
own building and they are conducted under the personal 
observation of the firm. All the work of manufacturing 
is done in this model factory, under conditions that are 
as far removed as possible from those that exist in the 
“sweatshops” of the city. Every consideration is given 
to the health, comfort and convenience of the operators. 
The conditions are of the best and the appointments of 
the place are of the most modern and up-to-date char- 
acter. 

It is a well recognized principle that the best results 
can be obtained only under the best conditions, and 
nothing but the best of workmanship will satisfactorily 
fulfill the requirements of this great factory. Not only 
are the important matters of space and light and air 
considered, but the hours of work here are less than 
those required in most of the workshops in New York. 
In almost no other factory in the city is the whole work 
done, as it is here, under a single roof. 

So much has been said on these points because they 
are of especial interest to the readers of THE FEDERA- 
TIONIST. They are, in fact, a testimonial to the liberal 
and enlightened manufacturer; and we only wish that 
there were more houses of this character in the business. 
It is a pleasure for THE FEDERATIONIST to publish this 
endorsement of Browning, King & Co. 

The best workmen make the best garments. Fine 
cloths alone will not do it. There is no scrimping here 
inthe matter of good workmanship. But in buying 
materials egy King & Co. have a decided advan- 
tage over the smaller dealers in the larger quantities 
bought at one time. This is a great saving, especially 
as these large transactions are all on a cash basis. Im- 
proved methods of manufacturing contribute their 
share to the advantageous operation of this modern 
and model factory. 

In all of these circumstances lie the reasons why 
Browning, King & Co. are able to produce clothing of 
such superior quality at prices that bring it still within 
the reach of every man. Indeed, well-fitting and well- 
made garments, of thoroughly good materials, may be 
had here at prices hardly beyond those charged by 
small dealers for the “cheap” and shoddy goods that 
flood the market. 

Deal with a house that deals fairly with you.—Adv. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO, _ 


DETROIT. MICH. 
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GLOBE FINE CUT 
NERVE NAVY PLUG. 


Demand Union Stamp 
SHOES 


Your Shoe Dealer can and will 
give you what you demand. All 
Unionists should influence Shoe Dealers in the in- 


terest of 
UNION SHOE WORKERS. 


No Shoe Union-made without the Stamp. 
No Charge or Royalty for the Union Stamp. 
Visit your Dealers and take no excuses. 
SEND FOR LATEST LIST OF FACTORIES. 
Subscribe for THe Union Boor anp SHoe Worker, 50c. a year. 
BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 













B00? & Snog 
WORKERS UNION 








The Leading Brands 
of Beer area’p 


Washington Brewery Co’s 
EXPORT, 


Light and Sparkling. 


CULMBACHER, 


Dark, Heavy and Very Nourishing. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOVISVILL 
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=—WORTH 
NAVY 


IT’S MADE BY UNION LABOR ONLY. 


THE MANUFACTURERS STAND FOR UNIONISM FOREVER AND ARE 
AGAINST ALL TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS. 


oH. NN. MARTIN & CO., Makers. 


Ee, KY. 
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UNION MADE. 
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Smoke 
Bagley’s 
Sun Cured 
Cut Plug 


EXTRA MILD. 


ae 


JOHN J. BAGLEY & CO. 











Chewing and 
Smoking . . 


Tobacco 


Is Always . 
Good... 


“Day & Night” 
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